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VOX POPULI. 
BY ALFRED EWEN FLETCHER. 


THOUGH rocks be rent and mountains sever, 
And seismic waves their courses run, 

The world moves calmly on forever 
Its orbit round the central sun. 


And, under human life’s conditions, 
One law, one principle sublime, 
Outlives the crimes of vast ambitions, 
And all the wrecks and wrongs of Time. 


A law alike to clowns and sages, 
To which immortal voices yet 
That echo down through all the ages 
As music unto words are set. 


Oh! scorn not thou the crowd’s ovation, 
Nor scoff when multitudes rejoice, 

For nought in all great God’s creation 
Is holier than the people’s voice. 


We hear to-day its murmurs rumble, 
The same as in the ages gone; 

Though to and fro the waves may tumble, 
The mighty tide keeps rolling on. 


And ofttimes hushed, alas! untimely, 
Its music sleeps but cannot die, 

For patriots hear it rise sublimely 
Whene’er they strike for liberty. 


De Montfort heard it when his yeomen 
Rang out wild shouts on Lewes’ plain, 
As down they swept on Freedom’s foemen, 

And sowed the whirlwind with the slain. 


Still down the centuries I listen, 
To hear its strains swell up again 

Where pikes and battle-axes glisten 
Along the march of Tyler’s men. 


Assassin Walworth! though thy treason, 
Abetted by thy monarch’s lie, 

The music muffled for a season, 
It still was Freedom’s lullaby. 


And so, when myriad sails come looming 
Where soon the storm-winged fire-ships ride, 
I hear it ’mid the cannon’s booming 
That sounds the knell of Philip’s pride. 


The roar of mighty triumph uttered 
O’er all his wreckage echoed on 

Till glorious Cromwell’s banners fluttered 
Where Naseby’s bloody field was won. 


And memories of the hero voices 
That rose in battle-shouts that day, 

Awake when England’s heart rejoices 
To welcome William at Torbay. 


Oh, England! still those memories cherish, 
As some blest heritage from God, 
Or let thy mighty empire perish, 
And Time write o’er it ‘‘ Ichabod.” 
Time. 
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THE SONG OF LYNCEUS, THE TOWER- 
WATCHER, AT SIGHT OF HELEN. 


Let me kneel, and let me view thee, 
Live or die, I reck not how! 

For, oh godlike woman, to thee 
All my soul is bond-slave now. 


Watching for the morning’s blushing, 
Looking eastward, where it glows, 
All at once, with magic flushing, 
In the south the sun arose. 


To itself my gaze it rooted: 
Rocky pass and valley green, 
Earth and heaven were all unnoted, 
All save her, that peerless queen. 


I with eyesight keen am dowered 
Keen as any lynx on tree, 

But in vain I strove, o’erpowered 
By that vision fair to see. 


What to me portcullised gateway, 
What if roof or tower be cleft ? 
Mists arise, far off, and straightway 
Forth a radiant goddess stept! 


Eye and soul I straight surrender, 
Drinking in the blissful light; 
Dazzling all, her beauty’s splendor 

Dazzles me, poor minion, quite! 


I forgot the warder’s duty, 
Quite forgot the trumpet call ; 
Menace, yet, oh, spare me! Beauty 
Holds all angry thought in thrall. 


Sir Theodore Martin’s Translation. 


MOTHER TO BABE. 


I. 
FLECK of sky. you are, 
Dropped through branches dark, 
O my little one, mine! 
Promise of the star, 
Outpour of the lark; 
Beam and song divine. 


II. 
See this precious gift, 
Steeping in new birth 
All my being for sign 
Earth to heaven can lift, 
Heaven descend on earth, 
Both in one be mine! 


Ill. 

Life in light you glass 
When you peep and coo, 

You, my little one, mine! 
Brooklet chirps to grass, 
Daisy looks in dew 

Up to dear sunshine. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 
English Illustrated Magazine. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

THREE hundred years ago to-day (Octo- 
ber 1, 1886) the hope of England was 
lying in the house of Mrs. Gruitthuissens 
in Arnhem. He had everything about 
him which he had once proposed to ex- 
change for sleep, — 

Sweet pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light, 
A rosy garland, and a weary head, — 
and now sleep also had consented to come 
in long, refreshing intervals, which glad- 
dened the loving, anxious hearts that 
thronged about him. The head, however, 
grew no less weary, and on the Ist of 
October, 1586, Sidney himself had become 
persuaded of what none of his physicians 
believed, and what couriers were de- 
spatched over Europe to deny, that the 
end was certain to be fatal. The despe- 
rate retreat from the misty trenches of 
Zutphen had happened on the afternoon of 
the 22nd of September. The famous re- 
fusal of the draught of water, the feverish 
volubility that alarmed Leicester when, 
after riding a mile and a half with his 
broken thigh, Sidney “ ceased not to speak 
still of her Majesty ””—these were inci- 
dents of that same evening. Next day, 
from the discomforts of the camp, he was 
taken up the Yssel, from Deventer to 
Arnhem, in his uncle’s barge, and brought 
into the house of a wealthy Protestant 
lady, where his best friends hurried to 
watch over him. After the prolonged 
pain and excitement, the greatest danger 
seemed at first to be for the brain; during 
four days he got no natural sleep. At 
last, on the 27th, he fell into a long, sound 
slumber, and when he waked he ate with 
appetite. The surgeons assured the Earl 
of Leicester that the worst was over, and 
that it was now only a question of slow 
recovery. There was but one person who 
was not of that opinion, and that was 
Sidney. 

The whole affair of Zutphen had been 
what we with our modern prudence call 
foolhardy. Leicester held all the upper 
waters of the Yssel, but he was inter- 
cepted from the Zuyder Zee by the im- 
portant fortress of Zutphen. For nine 
days before the battle, the English had 
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been investing this place, while Palma 
had been trying to relieve it. On the 
22nd, Sidney advanced eastwards from 
the camp, apparently not, as has been 
supposed, to attack the fortress — which, 
with such a minute force, he could hardly 
dream of doing — but to watch the river 
for Palma’s convoy of provisions. In 
any case, a dull Dutch fog hung over the 
polders, and, when it suddenly lifted, the 
English troopers found themselves much 
nearer to Zutphen than they had expected, 
and in the very midst of a body of the 
enemy five times as numerous as them- 
selves. Sidney’s little troop fought ex- 
tremely well, and managed, after an hour 
and a half, to get back to camp, not with- 
out having very severely punished the 
enemy. But Sidney himself fell a victim 
to his own Quixotism. He had started in 
full armor, as befitted the enterprise he 
had undertaken; “his cuishes on his 
thigh, gallantly armed,” like young Harry. 
But he met the lord marshal on the way, 
and, perceiving that he was without armor, 
Sidney took the steel plates off his own 
thighs to be no better armed than he. 
This act of vanity, or generosity, which- 
ever we choose to call it, was his destruc- 
tion. In the beginning of the fight he lost 
his mount by falling into an ambuscade 
and having his horse killed under him ; he 
himself contrived to escape unwounded, 
and, finding another horse, he returned to 
the charge. Then it was that he received 
the wound in his unprotected thigh. A 
ball struck him in the slope of the leg, 
just three inches above the knee, splin- 
tered the bone, and then was lost inwards 
and upwards. The soldiers about him 
declared that they never knew a musket- 
shot, not in a vital place, do so much 
damage. It was probably from the first 
an extremely critical wound, but it was 
rendered ten times worse from the fact 
that the victim had to carry the shot rank- 
ling in his inflamed flesh for a mile and a 
half upon a plunging horse. Add to this 
that the best surgery of the day was clumsy 
and empirical, and we have no difficulty 
in perceiving that Sidney was a lost man. 

Something must have told him the truth 
on the last day of September, for his 
gaiety, with which he had sustained the 
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sinking spirits of those who attended him, 
gave way toa great gravity. Ashe was 
brought to Arnhem, then perhaps half 
delirious, he had been overheard thanking 
God for giving him time for setting his 
spiritual house in order. These thoughts 
now returned to him, and he summoned 
the Rev. George Gifford, who seems to 
have been attending him as his chaplain, 
to prepare him foreternity. Gifford wrote 
down an account of the interview, but un- 
fortunately it is in the hopelessly turbid 
style of the ordinary divine of that period, 
and gives us nothing but spiritual com- 
monplaces. There is perhaps one touch 
of nature in his report of Sidney’s fre- 
quent complaint that “his mind was dull 
in prayer.” When the interview was over, 
and the clergyman had sufficiently roused 
the patient to “ violent gestures ” and “ in- 
creased mortification” of spirit, Sidney 
made his will. Next day the Earl of 
Leicester wrote to Walsingham to inform 
the queen that Sir Philip Sidney was 
making good progress towards recovery, 
and bulletins of the same hopeful nature 
were forwarded to various parts of Eu- 
rope. Meanwhile, Sidney occupied the 
dreadful tedium of his condition by indit- 
ing a poem on his own accident. It is 
described to us as “ La Cuisse Rompue,” 
but it does not seem to be recorded in 
what language it was written. It was a 
strange conceit to compose such a work ; 
stranger still to have it set to music and 
sung at his bedside. We may perhaps 
not regret that “ The Broken Thigh” is a 
lost masterpiece of literature. 

By this time all his friends who could 
contrive to leave their posts were with 
him. His wife had come from Flushing, 
his brother from Rammekins; Leicester, 
singularly moved, could not quit the 
house ; and Hohenlo, in a maudlin fury of 
distress, was threatening the surgeons, 
exactly as Bombardinian does in Carey’s 
most tragical tragedy. Imperious mes- 
sages from England announced that the 
patient’s life must be saved. Meanwhile, 
on the 8th of October, a dreadful symptom 
revealed the worst to Sidney himself, and 
he wrote off the last and most pathetic of 
his charming letters. 
to the famous physician at Cleves, Johann 





It was addressed | 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Wier, the author of the “ De Demonum 
Prestigiis,” an old man over seventy, at 
that time perhaps the greatest medical 
authority in Europe. Sidney’s last chance 
was to have an opinion from Wier. He 
wrote: * My Wier, come,come! I am in 
danger of my life, and I long for you. 
Neither living nor dead, shall I be un- 
grateful. I can no more, but with all my 
strength I pray you tomake haste. Fare- 
well! Thy Ph. Sidney.” 

But the old doctor did not reach him in 
time. At daybreak on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, Sidney called Gifford to his bedside. 
He had not slept that night, and he knew 
that he had not many hours to live. All 
day the bed was thronged by loving and 
despairing faces, and to each one he had 
some word to say which, as Fulk Gre- 
ville puts it in his exquisite way, “gave 
witness to the world that those sweet and 
large, even when dying, affections in him 
could no more be contracted with the nar- 
rowness of pain, grief, or sickness than 
any sparkle of our immortality can be 
buried in the shadow of death.” His last 
words were spoken to his brother, Sir 
Robert Sidney: “ Love my memory,” he 
said; “cherish my friends; their faith to 
me may assure you they are honest.” We 
need not prolong the narrative of a scene 
which, after three centuries, cannot be 
contemplated without emotion. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon, with his hands 
clasped on his breast in the attitude of 
prayer, he ceased to breathe, without a 
struggle. He had lived only thirty-one 
years and eleven months. 

Perhaps no other Englishman was ever 
so famous at so early an age as Sidney 
was when he died. Byron, who naturally 
occurs to the memory, was certainly less 
widely interesting to the world at large in 
1820. Among his own contemporaries, 
the most illustrious, Raleigh, was an ob- 
scure though rising courtier, and unheard 
of outside a private circle, in his thirty- 
second year. But the death of Sidney, 
though it certainly is rather difficult to 
see why, was an event of unusual interest. 
For some reason or other he had attracted 
the notice and awakened the hopes of Re- 
formed Europe. From Tunis to Cracow 
it was felt that if any one could stem the 
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tide of the triumph of Philip IJ. it was 
this slim and maidenly young gentleman 
from Penshurst. When Sidney was only 
five and twenty, Antonio of Portugal 
thought it desirable to secure his sympa- 
thy in a letter such as a king usually writes 
only to a king. It was even whispered 
that Sidney might have been a monarch 
himself — that, when Henry III. fled to 
Paris, the crown of Poland was his for 
the asking. Among the familiar friends 
of this English youth were Rudolph II. 
and William of Orange, princes in politics 
like William of Hesse and John of Aus- 
tria, princes in art like Veronese aud Tin- 
toretto. William of Orange, no every-day 
giver of unasked testimonials, thought, 
though it was a great mistake, that Eliza- 
beth undervalued this treasure of her 
court, and actually called her attention to 
the fact that in Philip Sidney “her Maj- 
esty had one of the ripest and greatest 
councillors of state at that time in Eu- 
rope.” There is no doubt that Palma 


thought the loss of Axel and Doesburg 
richly paid for in the death of so danger- 


ous and brilliant an enemy. The gov- 
ernor of Flushing had proved himself no 
less a warrior than he was a diplomatist. 
The accounts of the mode in which 
Sidney’s death was received in England 
seem almost fabulous. Elizabeth, who 
did not need the eulogies of William the 
Silent to teach her what her men were 
worth, broke out into one of the rages 
which passed for sorrow in this leonine 
woman. She had tormented Sidney with 
her caprices; she had let loose the bolts 
of her temper upon him when, with signal 
courage, he had solemnly reproved her; 
she had even spited him in the person of 
his family, and driven him from her court; 
but she knew his value. Whether she 
ever liked him as she personally liked 
Raleigh or Essex is more than doubtful ; 
but she was exceedingly proud of him. 
She spoke of him, now he was dead, as 
“that inconsiderate fellow,” and for weeks 
she was dangerous to approach. Mean- 
while, by slow degrees, the precious body 
was brought to England, the States of 
Holland being flatly refused the privilege 
oi keeping it. After a week, during which 
1 suppose that it was embalmed, it left 
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for Flushing; after another week, it was 
sent to London, and from the 5th of No- 
vember, 1586, to the 16th of February, 
1587, it lay unburied, in a sort of pomp, in 
a house in the Minories. The vessel that 
carried it was painted black, with sails 
and cordage of the same color. It was 
met in the Thames with military honors, 
as though it bore some great general or 
admiral killed in the wars. 

All this solemn prolongation of the 
national grief was nicely calculated to 
heighten the sense of national loss. The 
legend of Sir Philip Sidney took fabulous 
proportions. It was represented that 
Mars and Mercury had contested for the 
glory of his horoscope, and it was boldly 
hinted that he was of more than mortal 
generation. King James VI. summoned 
Minerva and Apollo, with all the muses, 
to mourn one in whom all their arts had 
been divinely mingled. Camden, usually 
so sane and calm a thinker, cried out that 
Providence had only sent Sir Philip Sid- 
ney as a model of the virtues, and prop- 
erly had snatched him back to heaven 
from an earth that was never worthy of 
him, and that now had seen him long 
enough to learn the lesson. . Meanwhile, 
the slow period of public mourning, and 
the long-drawn funeral, gave the poets an 
unequalled opportunity. Oxford and 
Cambridge each produced a volume or 
garland of elegiac verse, and the sorrows 
of New College, Oxford, could not be 
confined within the conventional channel, 
but overflowed into a special “ Peplus 
Sidnzi” of their own. Any confusion of 
metaphor which the reader may detect in 
this description is strictly in accordance 
with the species of fancy expended on the 
occasion. At last, on the 16th of Febru- 
ary, 1587, when enthusiasm and anguish 
were risen past all bounds, there followed 
the funeral in St. Paul’s, of which Mr. 
Fox Bourne from a unique pamphlet has 
extracted so astonishing an account. The 
youth dragging the Semper eadem in the 
dust to the soft playing of fifes; the page 
leading the dead poet’s war-horse, with a 
broken lance that trailed upon the ground; 
the endless pomp and indescribable splen- 
dor of the pageant that followed these sad 
emblems ; the lord mayor, in purple robes, 
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walking after, at the head of the City 
Guilds —all this gives but a faint notion 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


| falsify history more, what could be more 
| deplorably Byzantine in taste? 


It was 


of a ceremonial the contemporary picture | left, however, for one Matthew Roydon to 


of which occupies thirty plates, designed 
to be fastened together in one long roll, 
in emulation, probably, of those Teutonic 
wood-engravings of entertainments pro- 
duced half a century earlier by Hans Se- 
bald Beham and his friends. 

When the funeral was over, the tide of 
panegyric did not ebb. It flowed, on the 
contrary, till it rose to the extraordinary 
height marked by the publication of “ As- 
trophel.” And now the student of this 
curious mass of literature begins to notice 
a strange circumstance. Except in the 
perfectly sane and human utterances of 
Fulk Greville, the adoration of Sidney 
has, by 1588, passed altogether out of the 
category of the praises of areal man. «It 
seems as though a fresh miracle of as- 
sumption had taken place. The poets 
approached the tomb, but there was no 
body of Sidney there, only a perfume of 
roses. The process of beatification was 
complete, and the relics, which were no 
longer genuine relics, or human objects at 
all, were exposed for the veneration of all 
good Englishmen. As an example of this 
singular craze or passion, let us examine 
what it is that the greatest poet of the day, 
himself the friend of the man he cele- 
brates, has to tell us about him. Spenser, 
then, describes Sidney as a poor Arcadian 
shepherd, brought up on the banks of 
Hemony. He is a slender swain of 
comely shape, who seems made for merri- 
ment (Sidney being notorious for want of 
humor), and who is famous among the 
shepherds at shearing-time for piping, 
dancing, and sweet carolling. Many 
maidens wooed this swain, and so did 
wood-goddesses ; but he fell in love with 
Stella, “the fair, the fairest star in sky,” 
an astronomical deity, and scorned all 
these other nymphs. Wandering in a 
“forest wide and waste,” driven thither 
by the desire of killing “savage beasts” 
in Stella’s honor, a boar ran out of a 
thicket, and so gored him that he was like 
to bleed to death. But “a sort of shep- 
herds” finding him, stanched his wounds 
and brought him to Stella, who had come 
down to earth for love of him. They 
fainted into one another’s arms, and, as 
they lay there in the field, the gods trans- 
formed them “into one flower that is both 
red and blue.” This herb is considered 
medicinal, and the poet recommends any 
one who meets with it to “ pluck it softly.” 
What could be more unreal, what could 





express the belief that Sidney was really 
the Arabian phcenix in disguise, settled 
“on a cedar in this coast.” Within two 
years Sir Philip Sidney had become a 
vague and splendid fable to the very men 
who had known and loved him. 

It is, therefore, I think, not inexcusable 
that, after about a century of worship, 
some reaction should have begun to ex- 
press itself in relation to the mythical 
hero. Horace Walpole could not under- 
stand Sidney at all; the accounts which 
he found of his person and character 
struck him as revolting to common sense, 
and he expressed himself on the subject 
with scandalous flippancy. “No man,” 
says Walpole, “ seems to me so astonish- 
ing an object of temporary admiration ; ” 
and he goes on with dreadful justice to 
describe the “Arcadia” as “a _ tedious, 
lamentable, pedantic pastoral romance, 
which the patience of a young virgin in 
love cannot wade through now.” With 
one of those superficial flashes of judg- 
ment which served him like an instinct, 
Walpole saw that the figure of Sidney 
himself had been merged in that of his 
heroes, as though the governor of Flush- 
ing had been a Musidorus ora Pyrocles. 
Walpole, having made this discovery, 
cared to go no further, but we, with other 
information at our hands, cannot leave our 
poet thus among the gryphons and heraldic 
monsters. We know that he was a human 
being, and therefore entirely unlike the 
portrait that his fanciful contemporarics 
left of him. Is it possible to strip off the 
fable, and see the actual Philip Sidney as 
he breathed and talked ? 

Much has been done in this direction 
by Mr. Fox Bourne in the pleasant life of 
Sidney, which he published in 1862. But 
there is something left to do, and we 
anticipate with pleasure the monograph 
which we are promised from the genial 
and learned pen of Mr. J. A. Symonds. 
He will doubtless have much that is inter- 
esting and new to tell us about Sidney’s 
relations with Italy and Germany, and we 
cannot doubt that he will be found to have 
searched more diligently than any previous 
biographer of Sidney in the correspond- 
ence of Hubert Languet. In the mean 
time, I would essay a few words on the 
character and genius of this wonderful 
man. Our modern estimate of him, I sup- 
pose, is mainly summed up in Shelley’s 
words, — 
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Sidney as he fought 

And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot.* 

This is very charming, but it borders 
not only upon the fabulous, but even upon 
the namby-pamby. I do not like “sub- 
limely mild.” Almost the first thing that 
dawns upon the student of Sidney’s char- 
acter is that he had a quick temper. He 
was far from being sublimely mild when 
he wrote the letter in which he told Mr. 
Molineux that if he ever again read one 
of the private letters Sidney addressed to 
his father, “I will thrust my dagger into 
you; and trust to it, for I speak in ear- 
nest.” He was even less mild, he was 
positively injudicious, when, in the Italian 
inn, he accused his friend Coningsby of 
stealing money that was really in the 
pocket of mine host. The famous letter 
to Queen Elizabeth was sublime, but not 
at all mild, and we must drop this epithet, 
even in the peculiar sense in which Shel. 
ley may have used it, as equivalent to 
benignantly unperturbed. Sidney was 
prompt and rapid in mental movement; 
he formed opinions and translated them 
into action with — alacrity. In the 
very typical case of his quarrel with Lord 
Oxford we find him keeping his head when 
most men would have lost it from sheer 
rage; but it was all that the queen and 
the Privy Council could do to prevent him 
from a the earl’s blood. Unques- 
oe he looked mild ; he had a girlish 
face of pink and white; and Oxford, no 
doubt, did not know his man when he 
dared to bully him. But there was wiry 
fibre in Sidney’s mind and body, and we 
may be sure that, in those fighting days, 
no mere A yep would have im- 
pressed himself on the popular mind as a 
hero. 

His extraordinary ability in all the diplo- 
matic arts is quite beyond dispute. To 
be a diplomatist, a man must possess sym- 
pathy, and have a rare judgment in the 
use of it. The ideal diplomatist, like the 
ideal poet, is a man in whom the mascu- 
line and feminine qualities of the intellect 
balance one another with absolute har- 
mony, each supplying the wants of the 
other side of the character. What is 
related of Sidney tends to prove that he 
possessed this equilibrium to a very ex- 
traordinary degree, and I take it to have 
been the secret of his charm and of his 
power. Spenser tells us how the vulgar 


* Has it ever been suggested that the ee | in- 
tended is Algernon Sidney, the republican, to whom, 
from Shelley’s point of view, the words would be almost 
as applicable? 
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Gosson, pushing his wares into the unwill- 
ing hands of Sidney, “ was for his labor 
scorned ;” but he instantly feels that the 
word is incongruous as applied to Sidney, 
and hastens to say, “if at least it lay in 
the goodness of that nature to scorn.” In 
the same,sense, we may note the perspic- 
uous patience with which he held Greville 
at bay, and watched the countenance of 
Admiral Drake during the extremely try- 
ing circumstances of his visit to Plymouth 
in 1585. His manner of dealing with men 
is clear enough from a great many frag- 
ments of evidence. He gave his full atten- 
tion, very gravely, to what any individual 
said to him; his sympathy, which, as we 
have seen, was very quick, enabled him 
to fathom easily what was in the mind of 
a nervous or embarrassed applicant, and 
no one seems to have ever left his pres- 
ence without an enthusiastic personal feel- 
ing of regard. With a temperament of 
this exceptional kind, and with — 
exceptional opportunities and facilities, 
such a man as Sidney has only to see 
enough people to become the most beloved 
of men; and the sole difficulty which we 
can legitimately find in the story of his 
popularity is to conceive how, in so few 
years, and without the leverage of wealth 
or rank, he contrived to influence so many 
individuals. 

He possessed all the personal advan- 
tages which make a primrose path of life. 
His delicate beauty, almost feminine in 
character, was in itself a passport in an 
age which set an extravagant value on 
good looks, and preferred that they should 
not be too massive. But this maidenly 
aspect, in Sidney as in Milton, belied a 
very vigorous and manly temper, as Pyro- 
cles was concealed under the garb of Zel- 
mane. Nor did Sidney ever allow himself 
to be browbeaten on account of the bloom 
of his complexion. When he was only 
two-and-twenty, Elizabeth sent him as am- 
bassador to Don John of Austria, who 
received him with condescension, as be- 
ing somewhat startled that the queen of 
England should send such a boy to Philip 
II.’s generalissimo. But Sidney contrived 
to show him his mistake, and soon after 
we find him not knowing what tribute to 
pay to this “extraordinary planet,” and 
proving his appreciation of Sidney by 
treating him with more honor and respect 
than any of the ambassadors of other 
States. It was the same everywhere. 
There is no doubt at all that he was mar- 
vellously fitted to fill the most precarious 
posts in the world of diplomacy. And it 
is noticeable that where cool judgment 
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was needed, while Raleigh always failed, 
Sidney always succeeded. It does not 
seem that he took any interest in politics. 
His prognostics of events in his letters 
are as incorrect as they could possibly be. 
His strength lay in personal intercourse 
with men who held the reins of power. 
He knew how to please them and secure 
their confidence, and even when they were 
the enemies of England he did not seem 
able to help leaving them Sidney’s friends. 
It was not like Elizabeth’s usual clever- 
ness to distract the possessor of this ex- 
traordinary gift to other fields. The man 
who had more tact than all the rest of her 
court should have been restrained, against 
his own preference, from becoming a sol- 
dier. 

Of late years people of a nice morality, 
not very familiar with manners in the reign 
of Elizabeth, have been very much scan- 
dalized with regard to Penelope Rich. A 
critic who has lately passed away, of 
whom I desire never to speak without 
respect, wished that “Astrophel and 
Stella ” had never been written, as soon as 
he discovered that Stella was a married 
woman. But we must speak frankly and 
think clearly on a point like this, and, ob- 
scure as the circumstances of this cele- 
brated love affair are, we must judge them 
impartially, and by the standard of the 
times. To his contemporaries the son- 
nets written to Penelope Rich only in- 
creased their respect for Sidney’s charac- 
ter. In the most grave and public esti- 
mates of his career, this passion is openly 
mentioned as one of the most interesting 
of its events. A severe moralist in 1591 
summed up the cycle of sonnets as a work 
of which “the argument is cruel chastity, 
the prologue hope, the epilogue despair.” 
It is impossible to put the matter more 
neatly ina nutshell. Penelope Devereux 
was twelve and Sidney twenty when first 
they met, and there is something almost 
ridiculous in the poet’s apology for his 
stupidity in not falling in love at first 
sight. ‘I saw and liked,” he says; “I 
liked, but loved not.” But the Earl of 
Essex had not only determined on a 
match, but I think a hint on this subject 
had been given to Languet, who begins in 
the autumn of 1575 to urge marriage on 
Philip Sidney in almost the very terms 
which Shakespeare uses in his opening 
sonnets. But we find Sidney almost res- 
tive in reply; he has no thought of mar- 
riage, or even of betrothal; and Penel- 
ope probably did not cross his thoughts 
until, in September, 1576, her father, in 
dying, desired that she and Sydney should 





‘the less in accordance with 
| We are quaintly told that many noble la- 
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be matched. Sidney seems to have ac- 
quiesced, with indifference ; in December 
their betrothal is still only talked about. 
In March, 1580, nearly four years later, 
we begin to hear of Lord Robert Rich as 
a suitor to Penelope Devereux. Six 
months pass, and Sidney makes no sign; 
in September, 1580, she becomes Penel- 
ope Rich. At that time Sidney was at 
Wilton, composing the “Arcadia,” and 
there is no evidence to show that he was 
in the least perturbed in spirit. Mr. Fox 
Bourne, indeed, and all general writers in 
following him, say, “To Sidney the news 
of the marriage was terrible;” but they 
base this statement on expressions in cer- 
tain poems the dates of which are matters 
of mere conjecture. Early in 1581 Sid- 
ney came up to London again, after his 
long retirement, as a member of Parlia- 
ment, and my own belief is that it was 
then, and not until then, that he heard of 
Stella’s miserable existence with her 
worthless husband. His first expression 
would be, perhaps, the scoffing sonnet, 
“Rich fools there be.” He would then 
meet Penelope Rich, for the first time 
since many years, and would find the child 
of twelve developed into the very beauti- 
ful woman of eighteen. Then he would 
realize what it was that he had lost, and 
the “ Astrophel and Stella” would be the 
record of a turbulent emotion, in which 
pique and disappointment would have no 
small part. This record would occupy, 
perhaps, the remainder of 1581. The in- 
cident was closed, I cannot doubt, before 
Sidney went to the Netherlands early in 
1582. A few months later he was married 
to the wife with whom he lived quietly 
and in whose arms he died. It is evident 
that several elements besides infatuated 
passion were mingled with the worship of 
Stella. If it be not unkind to say so, the 
desire of rivalling Petrarch in his praise 
of Laura, and still more Surrey in his 
praise of Geraldine, was a very consider- 
able bellows to the flame. As a piece of 
history, there seems all reason to believe 
that the facts are summed up in this 
stanza from the eleventh song : — 


Stella. Peace! I think that some give ear; 
Come no more lest I get anger! 

Astrophel. Bliss, I will my bliss forbear, 
Fearing, Sweet, you to endanger ; 
But my soul shall harbor there. 


If to say that it does not appear that 
[éternel féminin took any great part in 
Sidney’s busy life be a paradox, it is none 


evidence. 
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dies “ventured, so far as modesty would 
permit, to signify their affections unto 
him,” but their advances were courteously 
declined. He married at twenty-eight, 
and was a husband, as one of his earliest 
biographers tells us, “exemplary to all 
gentlemen.” It was, indeed, in the ranks 
of friendship much rather than in those 
of love that Sidney, despite his sonnets, 
seems to have been eminent. He had an 
extraordinary power of attracting, and, 
what is not always found in the same na- 
ture, of returning affection. As an exam- 
ple of the former, the correspondence of 
Hubert Languet remains tous. Languet 
was one of the most interesting men of 
the day, a veteran of Protestant polemic, 
trained at the feet of Melancthon, and 
now one of the secret centres of north 
European politics. At the age of fifty- 
four he met Sidney, just eighteen, at 
Frankfort, and a friendship began between 
them which lasted until Languet died. 
Languet’s letters to Sidney are like none 
that I remember except those of Gray to 
Bonstetten; the relation between the men 
was somewhat analogous — the worn and 
weary student of life and books watching 
the young and brilliant creature which 
has swum into his ken, and guarding it 
with an almost motherly anxiety. Sidney 
in his replies is always respectful, affec- 
tionate, assiduous, but, as usual in such 
cases, the strong feeling is all with the 
older man. It was amore equal emotion 
which presided over his friendship with 
those noble henchmen of his, Fulk Gre- 
ville and Edward Dyer. There is no such 
touching trinity in all the annals of com- 
radeship. From childhood to the grave 
of Sidney, where the survivors bore the 
pall above his body, these three held to- 
gether without a single flaw in their loy- 
alty, through all the vicissitudes of life. 

Welcome my two to me, 

The number best belovéd; 
Within my heart you be 
In friendship unremovéd. 

Join heart and hand, so let it be; 

__ Make but one mind in bodies three. 

So he says, and, for fear there should be 
any doubt about the three, his autograph 
of the poem bears the initials in the mar- 

in, E. D., F. G., P. S. Over and over 

e repeats this declaration of fidelity; and 
the two who outlived him repaid him with 
their fullest loyalty. 

As is well known, Edward Dyer and 
Fulk Greville were poets like himself, and 
almost the only reference to the famous 
Areopagus includes their names. He 
says, — 
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Well was I, while under shade 

Oaten reeds me music made; 

Striving with my mates in song, 

Mixing truth our songs among, 
and presently the margin says, “Sir Ed. 
D. and Mr. F.G.” The Areopagus finds 
its niche in every handbook of literature, 
but it is noticeable that we know ex- 
tremely little about it. Dean Church 
speaks of it as a club of country poets, 
suddenly electrified into action by advice 
from Gabriel Harvey. I do not think, 
myself, that Harvey possessed so much 
influence. In his letter to Spenser, Octo- 
ber 23, 1579, Harvey says: “ Your newly 
founded dpevovrayov I honor more than you 
will or can suppose; and make greater 
account of the two worthy gentlemen than 
of the two hundred Dionisii Areopagite. 
. .» Your English Trimetra I like better 
than perhaps you will easily believe.” 
This, I think, seems to point to a societ 
for reforming English versification, found- 
ed by Sidney and Dyer, into which Spen- 
ser had already been admitted (Spenser’s 
words are: “ Master Sidney and Master 
Dyer have me, I thank them, in some use 
of familiarity ”), and into which Gabriel 
Harvey was extremely anxious to enter. 
His poem of extravagant laudation of Sid- 
ney had been pronounced at Saffron Wal- 
den in the summer of 1578, and probably 
formed his introduction to Sidney. A 
year later Spenser had passed within the 
desired precincts of Sidney’s intimacy, 
while it seems probable that Reeve never 
enjoyed more than the privilege of being 
a university referee to advise the young 
Areopagites whether their English hexam- 
aters and tribrachs scanned or no. 

The years 1578 and 1579 were quiet 
ones in Sidney’s career, and they mark 
his first serious attention to literature. 
His masque of “ The Lady of the May” 
belongs to May, 1578, and is even below 
what men like Gascoigne and Churchyard 
had been producing. The moment was a 
critical one in English poetry. The hour 
was darkest just before the dawn, and, 
though England was full of boys of genius, 
there was only one living poet of recog- 
nized position— namely, Sackville, who 
had long ceased to write. Everything 
seemed dead; Spenser, writing to Cam- 
bridge from London, could hear of no 
new books except “‘ The School of Abuse.” 
For some reason or another, all lovers of 
literature, all the young men who desired 
to excel and had not found a voice, looked 
to Sidney as the pioneer who Should open 
a way into the kingdom of poetry. This 
is the secret of Sidney’s extraordinary 
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interest to the poetical student; he is the 
leader of the Elizabethan chorus, elected 
by popular acclaim to point the way for 
Spenser and Marlowe and Shakespeare. 
Very hard things have been said about the 
affectation of his earliest efforts, and the 
lovers of Sidney have tried, as we have 
seen, to evade the facts as regards his 
leadership of the Areopagus. But some- 
thing may be said to justify action the 
responsibility of which must remain on 
his head. The English verse which he 
saw about him was the verse of Turber- 
ville and Churchyard, of Tusser and of 
the blood-and-thunder translators, the 
verse which he himself attempted in 
“ The Lady of the May.” There was no 
structural vigor in English versification, 
no knowledge of prosody, no ambition for 
a fine style. Gascoigne had feebly and 
tamely hinted at better things; and, now 
Gascoigne was gone, and Whetstone had 
celebrated him in the old dreadful manner, 
Sidney and Dyer determined upon the 
“general surceasing and silence of bald 
rimers,” and the adoption of fixed rules 
for quantitative metre. It could not be 


achieved, the genius of the language being 
opposed to it, but it did the poets no harm 
to try. They learned from these experi- 
ments a great deal about the value of 


syllables and the general ductility of the 
language which no other apprenticeship 
would have given them. 

In the very midst of the Areopagus 
period there appeared “ The Shepheard’s 
Calendar,” with its pretty, timid triplets 
of dedication to Sidney. All through 1580 
Spenser, as much the greater poet as Sid- 
ney was the greater man, was breaking 
away from the bondage of his friend, while 
Sidney was still pursuing the vain attempt, 
as the asclepiads and anacreontics of the 
“ Arcadia” are enough to prove. But, in- 
deed, that famous pastoral is, in a certain 
sense, one of the most interesting books 
that ever were published; in the eyes of 
the literary historian it is a belvidere from 
which he looks up and down the whole 
range of English literature. It is the 
great transitional or probationary book, in 
which the old is passing away and the 
new is coming in. In verse it contains 
specimens of all the styles then fashion- 
able, or defunct, or about to come into 
vogue. There are the quantitative fail- 
ures of the Areopagus,* there are long 

* It is no use to make the Areopagus out worse than 
it was. It is not, perhaps, surprising that ordinary 
compilers should be unable to scan Spenser’s s#ambi- 
cum trimetrum, but it is strange that Dean Church 


should first mangle and then ridicule the measure. 
The second and third lines should, of course, read: — 
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swinging pieces in the Golding or Turber- 
ville manner, there are sextains and son- 
nets in the new Italian fashion, there are 
rhyming dialogues, octosyllabics in the 
form that Greene and his friends were to 
adopt, all meeting in the verse-divisions 
of the “ Arcadia.” The prose bears the 
same transitional character, except that it 
leans more to one model, and is less orig- 
inal. I am afraid that the “Arcadia” 
would never have been written, in the 
style that now characterizes it at least, if 
Lyly’s “‘ Euphues ” had not preceded it by 
a year. There seems to me to have been 
a distinct effort made by Sidney’s numer- 
ous admirers to assert his originality in 
opposition to that of Spenser in poetry 
and Lyly in prose. It is difficult to see 
what else Nash meant by his diatribe 
against Lyly’s “ miserable horn-pipes ” in 
his preface to the first edition of “ Astro- 
phel and Stella.” Into this question, or 
into any critical consideration of the ro- 
mance of the “ Arcadia,” it is impossible 
to go within such space as is here at m 
command. I would only venture to indi- 
cate it as deserving more patient attention 
than has yet been given to it, both in its 
relation to Spanish and Italian pastoral, 
and in its position as a precursor of the 
romantic tragi-comical drama in England 
ten or fifteen years later. 

If the “ Astrophel and Stella” belongs 
entirely to 1581, as I suppose, and as has 
been generally admitted until lately, it 
marks a further advance in Sidney’s power. 
Very little of the verse in the “ Arcadia” 
is even tolerable; Mrs. T. H. Ward, who 
is the latest and the most indulgent of the 
critics of Sidney’s poetry, admits that 
here he is “ undeniably dry and artificial.” 
There is in this fact an important element 
of internal evidence to rebut the notion 
that much of “ Astrophel and Stella” be- 
longs to a period earlier than Lady Penel- 
ope Rich’s marriage. If it had been so, 
there would have been a sensible incon- 
gruity between the style of the various 
sonnets, as there is between that of the 
earlier and later sections of the verse in 
the “ Arcadia.” But no such incongruity 
can be discovered. The sonnets of the 
“ Astrophel and Stella” differ very siugu- 
larly in merit, but they are written in the 
same mode. Mrs. Ward has claimed that 
the cycle is second as a series of sonnets 
only to Shakespeare’s. She speaks, of 
course, of Elizabethan competitors only ; 
but it is no very great praise to say that 
‘Make thyself fluttering wings of thy fast flying 


thought, 
And fly forth unto my Love wheresoever she be.” 
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the “ Astrophel and Stella” is better than 
“ Delia” or “Idea” or “ Fidessa.” The 
Elizabethans loved to compose cycles of 
sonnets, repertories of affected and often 
very careless work, in which only one or 
two pieces possess lasting merit. Sidney 
did better than this; of his one hundred 
and ten there are perhaps fifteen that are 
very good. Charles Lamb admitted twelve 
into his selection of the best; Mrs. Ward 
quotes twenty-three, but amongst her fa- 
vorites there are several which evidently 
owe their admission only to a happy 
phrase or a touch of natural feeling. By 
far the best are the two most famous — 
the one to the moon, and the other to 
sleep. It is strange that Lamb did not 
happen to light on the following sonnet, 
one which admirably exemplifies the qual- 
ities he claims for Sidney’s poetry, the 
swift and gallant run of the verses, the 
full, material, and circumstantial color : — 
I might! unhappy word —O me, I might, 
And — would not, or could not, see my 
iss ; 
Till now wrapped in a most infernal night, 
I find how heavenly day, wretch! I did miss. 
Heart, — thyself, thou dost thyself but 
right; 
No Lewely Paris made thy Helen his; 
No force, no fraud robb’d thee of thy delight, 
Nor Fortune of thy fortune author is ; 
But to myself myself did give the blow, 
While toc much wit, forsooth, so troubled me, 
That I respects for both our sakes must show; 
And yet could not, by rising morn, foresee 
How fair a day was near: O punished eyes, 
That I had been more foolish, or more wise! 
This is astonishingly like Shakespeare, 
and it was written when Shakespeare was 
a lad of seventeen. 

Still better than any but the very best 
passages in the “ Astrophel and Stella” 
are the occasional verses first printed in 
1598 as an appendix to the “ Arcadia.” 
These are doubtless mainly later than the 
Stella cycle; and here we have Sidney at 
his highest as a poet. 
lovely 


They contain the 
ode or madrigal entitled “ Philo- 
mela;” and “The Dirge,” Sidney’s first 
lyric, isolated from the rest of his verse 
as strangely as Raleigh’s “ Pilgrimage” is 


from the rest of his. In the same cate- 
gory I would place the two pastorals ad- 
dressed to Dyer and Greville, and the 
very charming allegorical “ Child-Song,” 
or Lullaby, which I may be permitted to 
quote here : — 
Sleep, baby mine! Desire’s nurse, Beauty, 
singeth ; 
Thy cries, O Baby, set mine head on aching. 
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The babe cries, ‘‘ ’Way, thy love doth keep 
me waking.”’ 

Lully, lully, my Calis ! Hope cradle bringeth, 
Unto my children alway good rest taking. 
The babe cries, ‘‘’Way, thy love doth keep 

me waking.’’ 

Since, baby mine, from me thy watching 

springeth, 
Sleep then a little! pap Content is making! 
The babe cries, ‘‘ Nay, for that abide I 
waking.” 


It is difficult, however, to date any of Sid- 
ney’s poems later than 1582, and during 
the last four years of his short life he 
seems to have been silent. He died as a 
poet at twenty-eight, younger than Shelley 
or Collins. He was eminently an “ inher- 
itor of unfulfilled renown,” and yet it is 
very hard to tell whether he would ever 
have come back to literature from diplo- 
macy and sword-craft. His poetry was 
but an accident of his leisure. So uni- 
versally gifted a man, in that age, was 
bound to write verses, and, being Sidney, 
we may say, was bound to write them 
well. But we have only to compare his 
work with that of Spenser to see the dif- 
ference between the most brilliant ama- 
teur and the artist who made verse the 
sole business of his life. 

To us, perhaps, in summing up, Sidney 
is most interesting as a radiating centre 
of sympathy, intelligence, brightness. He 
was singularly modern, a little ahead of 
every one else about him, full of ideas and 
wishes, which he strewed around to fruc- 
tify when he himself wasdead. Asa great 
author, surely, we must never venture to 
regard him. The positive merit of the 
bulk of his writings is almost pathetically 
inadequate to any excess of praise. Even 
Lamb perhaps, in his generous indulgence, 
says a little too much. Yet it would be 
an error to overlook the original flavor or 
perfume which gives a charm to his work, 
even where it is a little thin and uninter- 
esting. There is always to be found in it 
the “ Sidneian sweetness,” the purity, the 
grace of thought. In the beautiful “ Apol- 
ogy for Poetry ” we see these qualities at 
their best, clarified from their author’s 
occasional affectation and triviality; and 
this essay seems to hold a middle position 
between his verse and prose. After three 
hundred years, however, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney has become more important to us 
than his poetry. We perceive that he was 
one of the most gifted and engaging per- 
sons that ever lived, and we admit that he 
was a very pleasant poet also. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 
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From Good Words. 
THIS MAN’S WIFE. 
A STORY OF WOMAN’S FAITH. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Book IV.—IN THE New LAND. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

FOR JULIE. 


“ WHERE are you going?” said Crel- 
lock roughly, as, prowling about the ve- 
randa, in pursuance of a determination to 
take care that there should be no further 
interference with his plans, he carefully 
watched the place, ready to refuse en- 
trance, in Hallam’s name, to every one 
who came till he had made sure of his 
prize. 

It was very early in the morning, and he 
had come suddenly upon Thisbe, dressed 
for going out, and with a bundle upon her 
arm. 

“Into town,” she said sharply. 

“ What for?” 

“ To stay.” 

“It’s alie!” he said. “ You are going 
to take a message to that parson, or the 
lieutenant. You have a letter.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Thisbe, looking 
harder than ever. 

“ What’s in that bundle?” 

“Clothes. Want to see ’em? you can 
look.” 

“Come, no nonsense, Thisbe! You 
don’t like me, I know.” 

“TI hate the sight of you!” said the 
woman stoutly. 

“So you may; but look here, you ma 
as well understand that in future I shall 
be master here, and for your own sake we 
may as well be friends. Now then, where 
are you going?” 

“Into town, I tell you; and I shall send 
for my box. It’s corded up in my room.” 
“ Why, what do you mean?” he said. 

“That I’m going, and I’m not coming 
back ; and you two may drink yourselves 
to death as soon as you like.” 

She brushed by him, and before he had 
recovered from his surprise she was going 
down the path towards the gate. 

A thought struck Crellock, and he ran 
up-stairs to the room Thisbe had occupied, 
and, sure enough, there was the big chest 
she had brought with her, corded up 
tightly, and with a direction card tacked 
on, addressed, “ Miss Thisbe Bing. To be 
called for.” 

‘So much the better,” he said joyously ; 
“that woman had some influence with 
Mrs. Hallam, and might have been un- 
pleasant.” 





That day he went down the town to one 
of his haunts, and after a good deal of 
search found out that Thisbe was in the 
place, and had taken a small cottage in 
one of the outskirts. So, satisfied with 
his discovery, he returned, to find a man 
with a pony and dray on his way up to the 
house, where he claimed the box for its 
owner, and soon after bore it away. 

Hallam was in his room, half dozing by 
the open window, ready to give him a 
friendly nod as he entered, threw down his 
riding-whip, and took up his usual posi- 
tion, with his back to the fireplace. 

“ Well,” said Hallam, “ what news ?” 

“Oh, she has gone, sure enough.” 

“ So much the better,” said Hallam. “I 
always hated that woman.” 

“ What news have you?” 

* None at all.” 

“ Have you told your wife that I wish 
the marriage to take place at once?” 

“No.” 

“ Then go and tell her.” 

Hallam shifted uneasily in his chair, but 
did not stir. 

“Look here!” cried Crellock poe 
“do you want me to go through all our old 
arguments again? There it is, the mar- 
riage or the gang.” 

“You would have to go too!” said Hal- 
lam angrily. 

“Oh no! Don’t make a mistake. I did 
not bring over the plunder ; and not a sin- 

le note you have changed can be brought 

ome tome. Your leg is in the noose, or 
in the irons again, if you like it better. 
No nonsense! Go and see her while I 
prepare Julia.” 

Hallam rose, went to the cupboard, 
poured a quantity of brandy into a tum- 
bler, gulped it down, and went to the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Hallam, who was 
looking white and hollow of cheek, was 
seated alone, with Julia half-way down 
the garden slope, gazing pensively towards 
the town. 

Mrs. Hallam rose quickly, as if in alarm, 
but Hallam caught her hand, and then 
softly closed the window, in spite of her 
weak struggle, as she saw Crellock cross- 
ing the garden to where Julia was stand- 
ing. 

‘“* Now, no nonsense!” he said. “ There, 
sit down.” ‘ 

Mrs. Hallam took the chair he led her 
to, and gazed up at him as if fascinated by 
his eyes. 

“IT may as well come to the point at 
once,” said Hallam. ‘“ You know what I 
said the other night about Crellock?” 

“ Yes,” she replied hoarsely. 
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“Well, he wishes it to take place at 
once, so we may as well get it over.” 

“It is impossible!” she said in a low 
voice. 

“It is not impossible!” he said, flash- 
ing into anger. “It is necessary for my 
comfort and position that the wedding 
should take place at once.” 

“ No, no, Robert!” she cried in a last 
appeal ; “ for the sake of our old love, give 
up this terrible thought. If you have any 
love left for me, spare our child this deg- 
radation !” 

She threw herself upon her knees and 
clasped his hands. 

“Don’t be foolish and hysterical,” he 
said coldly ; “and listen to reason, unless 
at want to make me angry with you. Get 
up! 

She obeyed him without a word. 

“ Now listen. I shouldn’t have chosen 
Crellock for her husband, but he is very 
fond of her, and I cannot afford to offend 
him, s@it must be.” 

“It would kill her!” panted Mrs. Hal- 
lam. “Our child! Robert — husband — 
my own love! don’t, don’t drive me to do 
this!” 

“I’m going to drive you to obey me in 
this sensible matter, which is for the good 
of all. There, you see the girl is listening 
to him quietly enough.” 

“Tt would kill her! For the sake of all 
the old times, do not drive me to this — 
my husband!” pleaded Mrs, Hallam again. 

“ You will prepare her for it; you will 
tell her it must be as soon as the arrange- 
ments can be made; you will stop all 
communications with Bayle and old Sir 
Gordon, and do exactly as I bid you. 
Look here, once let Julia see that there is 
no other course, and she will be quiet and 
sensible enough.” 

“Once more!” cried Mrs. Hallam pas- 
sionately, “spare me this, Robert, and I 
will be your patient, forgiving wife to the 
end! I tell you it would break her heart !” 

“You understand!” he said. “ There, 
look at her!” he cried, pointing. “ Why, 
the girl loves him after all.” 

Julia was coming slowly up the path, 
with Crellock bending down and talking 
to her earnestly, till he reached the win- 
dow, which Hallam unfastened, shrinking 
back and leaving the room, as if he could 
not face his child. 

As Julia entered, Crellock seemed to 
have no wish to encounter Mrs. Hallam, 
and he drew back and went round the 
house to the study window, where he 
stopped, leaning on the veranda rail and 
gazing in, as Hallam stood at the cup- 
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board, pouring himself out some more 
brandy. He had the glass in one hand, 
the bottle in the other, when he caught 
sight of the figure at the window, and with 
a start and cry of horror he dropped bottle 
and glass. 

“ Bah ! where is your nerve, man?” cried 
Crellock, with a laugh of contempt. “ Did 
you think it was a sergeant with a file of 
men to fetch you away?” 

“ You — you startled me,” cried Hallam 
angrily. “All that brandy gone!” 

“ A good thing, too! you've had plenty. 
Well, have you told her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“ The old thing.” 

“ But you made her understand ? ” 

“Yes. What did Julia say?” 

“Oh, very little. Told me she could 
never love me, of course; but she’s a 
clever, sensible girl.” 

“ And she has consented?” 

“Well, not exactly; but it’s all right. 
There will be no trouble there.” 

Meanwhile Julia had gone straight to 
her mother and knelt down at her feet, 
resting her hands upon her knees, in her 
old childlike position, and gazing up in the 
pale, wasted face for some minutes without 
speaking. 

“ There is no hope, mother,” she said at 
last; “it must be.” 

Mrs. Hallam sat without replying for 
some minutes; then, taking her child’s 
face between her thin hands, she bent 
down and pressed her lips upon the white 
forehead. 

“ Julie,” she whispered, “I was wrong. 
1 thought you loved Mr. Eaton, and I be- 
lieved that if you married him it would 
have cut this terrible knot.” 

Julia smiled softly, and with her eyes 
half closed. There was a curious, rapt 
expression in her sweet face, as if she 
were dreaming of some impossible joy. 
Then, as if rousing herself to action, she 
gave her dark curls a shake, and said 
quietly, — 

“If I had loved Mr. Eaton it would 
only have cut the knot as far as I was 
concerned. Mother, he would have broken 
my heart.” 

“No, no; he loved you dearly.” 

“ But he would have taken me from you. 
No; I did not love him, but I liked him 
very much. But there, we must think and 
be strong, for there is no hope, dear moth- 
er,now. You are right. And you will be 
firm and strong?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hallam, rising. 
your sake, my child — my child!” 


“For 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CRELLOCK ON GUARD. 


THAT night, after the roughly prepared 
meal that took the place of dinner, and at 
which mother and daughter resumed their 
places as of old, Hallam sat for some time 
with Crellock, talking in a low tone, while 
Mrs. Hallam returned to the drawing-room 
with Julia, both looking perfectly calm and 
resigned to their fate. 

At last Hallam rose and, followed by 
Crellock, crossed the hall and opened the 
drawing-room door, where his wife and 
child were seated with the light of the 
candles shining softly upon their bended 
heads. 

“It will be all right,” he muttered ; and 
he turned round and faced Crellock, who 
smiled and nodded. 

“ Nothing like a little firmness,” he said, 
smiling. 

Then Crellock went into the veranda to 
smoke his cigar and play the part of watch- 
dog in case of some interruption in his 
plans ; and, while Hallam employed him- 
self in his old fashion, drinking himself 
drunk in the house of Alcohol, his god, 
the dark, calm evening became black 
night, and a moist, soft wind from the Pa- 
cific sighed gently round the place. 

Crellock walked round the house time 
after time, peering in at the windows, and 
each time he looked there was the heavy, 
stolid face of Hallam staring before him 
at vacancy ; on the other side of the house 
Julia gazing up into her mother’s face as 
she knelt at her feet. 

It must have been ten o’clock when, as 
Crellock once more made his round, he 
saw that Hallam was asleep, and that Mrs. 
Hallam had taken up the candle still burn- 
ing, and with Julia holding her hand, was 
looking round the room as if for a last 
good-night. 

Then together they went to the door, 
hand in hand ; the door closed; the light 
shone at the staircase window, then in 
their bedroom, where he watched it burn 
for about a quarter of an hour before it 
was extinguished, and all was dark. 

“T shan’t feel satisfied till I have her 
safe,” he said, as he walked slowly back 
to his old lookout that commanded the 
road. 

The wind came in stronger gusts now, 
for a few minutes, and then seemed to die 
quite away, while the clouds that over- 
spread the sky seemed to grow so dense 





He finished his cigar, thinking out his 
plans the while, and at last, coming to the 
conclusion that it was an unnecessary task 
this watching, he was about to make one 
more turn round the veranda, and then 
enter by the window and go to bed, when 
he fancied he heard a door close, as if 
blown by the wind that was once more 
sighing about the place. 

“ Just woke up, I suppose,” he said, and 
he walked towards the study window and 
looked in. Hallam had not moved, but 
was sleeping heavily in his old position. 

Crellock listened again, but all was per- 
fectly still. It could not have been fancy. 
Certainly he had heard a door bang softly, 
and the sound seemed to come from this 
direction. 

He stood thinking, and then went round 
and tried the front door. 

“ Fast!” 

He walked round to the back door, fol- 
lowing the veranda all the way, and found 
that door also fast. 

“T couldn’t have been mistaken,” he 
said, as he listened again. 

Once more the wind was sighing loudly 

about the place, but the noise was not re- 
peated, and he walked on to the dining- 
room window; but as he laid his hand 
upon the glass door and thrust it open, a 
current of air rushed in and there was the 
same sound; a door blew to with a slight 
bang. 
Crellock closed and fastened the glass 
door as he stepped out and ran quickly 
round to the drawing-room, where it was 
as he suspected; the glass door similar 
to that he had just left was open and blew 
to and fro. 

“There’s something wrong,” he said 
excitedly, his suspicions being aroused ; 
and dashing in, he upset a chair in cross- 
ing the room, and it fell with a crash, but 
he hurried on into the hall, through to the 
study, and caught Hallam by the arm. 

“Wake up!” he said excitedly. “ Hal- 
lam! Wake up, man.” 

He had to shake him heavily before the 
drink stupefaction passed off, and then 
Hallam stood trembling and haggard, try- 
ing to comprehend his companion’s words. 

“Wrong?” he said— “wrong? What's 
wrong?” 

“T don’t know yet. Quick,man! Run 
up to your wife’s room. Take the candle. 
Quick, man; are you asleep?” 

In his dazed state, Hallam staggered, 


‘and his hand trembled so that he could 


that it was hard to distinguish the trees | hardly keep the light anything like —- 
y 


and bushes a dozen yards from where he 
stood. 


| There was the knowledge, though faint 


| grasped, that something was_ terribly 
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wrong. He gathered that from his com- 
panion’s excited manner, and, stumbling 
cn into the hall, blundered noisily up the 
stairs, while Crellock stood breathing hard 
and listening. 

“Here, Millicent! Julie!” he cried 
hoarsely ; “ what’s the matter?” 

Crellock heard the door-handle turn, 
and the door thrown open so violently that 
it struck against the wall, but there was 
no reply from the voices of frightened 
women. 

“Do you hear? Milly—Julie! Why 
don’t you answer?” came from above, and 
Crellock’s harsh breathing became like 
the panting of some wild beast. 

For a few moments there was absolute 
silence; then the sound of stumbling, 
heavy steps, and Hallam came out on to 
the landing. 

“Steve!” he cried excitedly, perfectly 
sober now, “what is it? What does it 
mean? They’ve gone!” 

“T kmew it,” cried Crellock with a furi- 
ous cry. “I might have seen it if I had 
not been a fool. Come down quick! 
They’ve not gone far.” 

Candle in hand, Hallam came stagger- 
ing down the stairs with his eyes staring 
and his face blotched with patches of 
white. 

“ They’ve gone,” he stammered hoarse- 
ly. “ What for? Where have they gone?” 

“Out into the dark night,” cried Crel- 
lock furiously. “There is only one way 
that they could go, and we must have 
them before they reach the town.” 

“Towa!” faltered Hallam; “town!” 
for in the horror of his waking, and the 
conscience-hauntings of the moment, he 
seemed to see two ghastly white faces 
looking up at him from the black waters 
of the harbor. 

“Yes, come along, follow me as quickly 
as you can,” roared Crellock, and going 
swiftly through the dining-room, he 
crossed the veranda and dashed out into 
the thick darkness that seemed to rise up 
as a protecting wall on behalf of those 
whom he pursued. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FLIGHT. 


“T am so weak, my child,” sighed Mrs. 
Hallam, “that my heart fails me. What 
shall I do?” 

Julia stood over her, dressed for flight, 
and a chill of despair seized her. 

“ Oh, mother, try — try,” she whispered. 

“T am trying, Julie. I am fighting so 
hard, but you cannot realize the step I am 
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trying to take; you cannot see it, my 
child, as it is spread before me.” 

“Let us stay, then,” whispered Julie, 
“and to-morrow I will appeal to Sir Gor- 
don to come to our help.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Hallam firmly, as if 
the words of her child had given her 
strength, “we can ask help of no one in 
such a strait as this, Julie; the act must 
be mine and mine alone; but now the 
time has come, my child, I feel that it is 
too much.” 

*“ Mother!” sobbed Julie, “that man 
horrifies me. You heard all that my father 
said. 1 would sooner die than become 
his wife.” 

Mrs. Hallam caught her arm with a 
sharp grip, and remain: silent for a few 
moments. “ Yes,’ sne said at last, “and 
much as I love you, my own, I would 
sooner see you dead than married to such 
aman as he. You have given me the 
courage I failed in, my darling. For my- 
self, I would live and bear until the end ; 
but I am driven to it—I am driven to it. 
Come.” 

They were standing in the dark, and 
now for the time being Mrs. Hallam 
seemed transformed. Gathering her cloak 
about her, she went quickly to the door 
and listened, and then turned and whis- 
pered to Julia. 

“Come at once,” she said. 
me down.” 

Julia drew a long breath and followed 
her, trembling, the boards of the lightly 
built house cracking loudly as she passed 
quickly to the stairs. And again in the 
silence and darkness these cracked as 
they passed down. 

In the hall Mrs. Hallam hesitated for a 
moment, and then, putting her lips to 
Julia’s ear, — 

“Stop!” she whispered. 

Julia stood listening, and with her eyes 
strained towards where a light shone be- 
neath the ill-fitting study door, from which, 
in the stillness, the heavy, stertorous 
breathing of Hallam could be heard. She 
could hear, too, the faint rustle of Mrs. 
Hallam’s dress as she paced along the 
hall; and as Julia gazed in the direction 
she had taken, the light that streamed 
from beneath, and some faint rays from 
the side, showed indistinctly a misty fig- 
ure which sunk down on its knees and 
remained for a few moments. 

The silence was awful to the trembling 
girl, who could not repress a faint cry as 
ge heard a loud cough coming from be- 
yond the dining-room. 

But she, too, drew her breath hard, and 


“ Follow 
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set her teeth, as if the nearness of her 
enemy provoked her to desperate resist- 
ance, and she stood waiting there firmly, 
but wondering the while whether they 
would be able to escape or be stopped in 
the act of flight by Crellock, whom she 
knew to be watching there. 

She dared not call, though she felt that 
her mother was again overcome by the 
terrors of the step they had resolved to 
take, and the moments seemed intermina- 
ble before there was a change in the light 
beneath the door, and a faint rustle min- 

led with the heavy breathing. Then her 
ead was clasped by one like ice in its 
coldness, and, as if repeating the prayer 
she had been uttering, Julia heard ae 
mother say in a faint whisper, —- 

“It is for her sake —for hers alone.” 

Julia drew her into the drawing-room 
as they had planned, and closed the door. 
Then Mrs. Hallam seemed to breathe 
more freely. 

“ The weakness has passed, Julie,” she 
said softly. ‘We must lose no time.” 

They crossed the room carefully to 
where a dim light showed the French win- 
dow to be, and Mrs. Hallam laid her hand 
upon it firmly, and turned the fastening 
after slipping the bolt. 

“Keep a good heart, my darling,” she 
said. “ You are not afraid?” 

“Not of our journey, mother,” said 
Julia, in agitated tones; “but of —a lis- 
tener.” 

“Hist!” whispered Mrs. Hallam, draw- 
ing back; and the window which she had 
opened swung to with a faint click, as the 
firm pace of Crellock was heard coming 
along the veranda; and as they stood 
there in the darkness they could see the 
dim figure pass the window. 

Had he stretched forth a hand he would 
have felt the glass door yield, and have 
entered and found them there ; and, know- 
ing this, they stood listening to the beat- 
ing of their hearts till the figure passed 
on and they heard the step of the self- 
constituted sentry grow faint on the other 
side of the house. 

“Julie, are you ready?” 

“ Yes, mother; let us go— anywhere so 
that I may not see that man again.” 

Mrs, Hallam uttered a sigh of relief, for 
her child’s words had supplied her once 
more with the power that was failing, 

“It is for her sake,” she muttered 
again. Then, in a low whisper, “ Quick! 
your hand. Come.” And they stepped 
out into the veranda, drew the door to 
without daring to stop to catch it, and the 
next minute they were threading their way 
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among the trees of the garden, and mak- 
ing for the gate. 

he darkness was now intense, and 
though the faint'twinkling of lights showed 
them the direction of the town, they had 
not gone far before they found themselves 
astray from the path, and after wandering 
here and there for a few minutes, Mrs. 
Hallam paused in dread, for she found 
that there was now another enemy in her 
path upon which she had not counted. 

She spoke very calmly, though, as Julia 
uttered a gasp. 

“The wind is rising,” she said, “and 
it will soon grow lighter. Let us keep 
on.” 
They walked on slowly and cautiously 
in and out among the trees of what was in 
the darkness a complete wilderness. At 
times they were struggling through bushes 
that impeded their progress, and though 
time after time the track seemed to be 
found, they were deceived. It was as if 
nature were fighting against them to keep 
them within reach of Hallam and his 
friend, and though they toiled on, a sec- 
ond hour had elapsed and found them still 
astray. 

But now as they climbed a steep slope 
the wind came with a gust, the clouds 
were chased before it, there was the glint 
of a star or two, and Mrs. Hallam uttered 
an exclamation. 

“ There,” she cried, “to the left! I 
can see the lights now.” 

Catching Julia’s hand more firmly, she 
hurried on, for the night was now compar- 
atively light, but neither uttered a word 
of their thoughts as they gave a frightened 
glance back at a dim object on the hill 
behind, for they awoke to the fact that 
they had been wandering round and about 
the hill and gully, returning on their steps, 
and were not five hundred yards away 
from their starting-point. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the 
stars were out over half the vault of 
heaven, and to their great joy the path 
was found — the rough track leading over 
the unoccupied land to the town. 

“ Courage! my child,” whispered Mrs. 
Hallam; “another hour or two and we 
shall be there.” 

“T am trying to be brave, dear,” whis- 
pered back Julia, as the track descended 
into another gully; “but this feeling of 
dread seems to tire me, and—oh! lis- 
ten!” 

Mrs. Hallam stopped, and _ plainly 
enough behind them there was the sound 
of bushes rustling; but the sound ceased 
directly. 
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“ Some animal — that is all,” said Mrs. 
Hallam, and they passed on. 

Once more they heard the sound, and 
then, as they were ascending a little emi- 
nence before descending another of the 
undulations of the land, there came the 
quick beat of feet, and mother and daugh- 
ter had joined in a convulsive grasp. 

“We are followed,” panted Mrs. Hal- 
lam. ‘“ We must hide.” 

As she spoke they were on the summit 
of the slope, with their figures against the 
sky-line to any one below, and in proof of 
this there was a shout from a short dis- 
tance below, and a cry of “ Stop!” 

“ Crellock!” muttered Mrs. Hallam, and 
she glanced from side to side for a place 
of concealment, but only to see that the 
attempt to hide would be folly. 

“ Can you run, Julie?” she whispered. 

For answer Julia started off, and for 
about a hundred yards they ran down the 
slope, and then stopped panting. They 
could make no further effort save that of 
facing their pursuer, who dashed down to 
them breathless. 

“A pretty, foolish trick,” he cried. 
“Mercy I found you gone and came. 
What did you expect would become of you 
out here in the night?” 

“ Loose my hand,” cried Julia angrily ; 
* T will not come back.” 

“Indeed but you will, little wifie. 
There, it’s of no use to struggle; you are 
mine, and must.” 

“ Julia, hold by me,” cried Mrs. Hallam 
frantically. “Help!” 

“Ha!” 

That ejaculation was from Crellock, for 
as Mrs. Hallam’s appeal for help rang out 
among the trees of the gully into which 
they had descended, there was the dull 
sound of a heavy blow, and their assailant 
fell with a crash among the low growth of 
scrub. 

“ This way,” said a familiar voice. “ Do 
you want to join Thisbe Bing?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Julia, sobbing now; 
“but how did you know?” 

“ How did I know?” was the reply, half 
sadly, half laughingly. “ Oh, I have layed 
the spy; waiting til you wanted help.’ 

“Christie Bayle!” wailed Mrs. Hal- 
lam; “ my friend in need.” 

He did not answer. He hardly heard 
her words as Mrs. Hallam staggered on by 
his side, for two little hands were clinging 
to his arm, Julia’s head was resting against 
him, as she nestled closer and closer, and 
his heart beat madly, for it seemed to him 
as if it was in his breast that Julia Hallam 
would seek for safety in her time of need. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
IN SANCTUARY. 


“ Let them come if they dare, my dear,” 
said Thisbe stoutly. “I’ve only waited 
for this. You know how I’ve never said 
word against him, but have seen and 
borne everything.” 

“ Yes, yes,” sighed Mrs. Hallam. 

“ For I said to myself, the day will come 
when she will see everything in its true 
light, and then ——” 

Thisbe said no more, but cut her sen- 
tence in half by closing her lips more 
tightly than they had ever been closed 
before, as, with a smile, she busied her- 
self about Julia and her mother. 

“T was in a way last night,” she said 
cheerily, as she straightened first one 
thing and then another in the modest 
lodgings she had secured, “ but I daren’t 
come away for fear you might get here 
while I was looking for you. You don’t 
know the relief I felt when Mr. Bayle 
knocked at the door with you two poor 
tired things. There, you needn’t say a 
word, only be quiet and rest.” 

Thisbe nodded from one to the other, 
and smiled as if there were not a trouble 
in the world. Then she stood rolling up 
her apron, and moistening her lips, as if 
there were something she wanted to say 
but hesitated. At last she went to Mrs.. 
Hallam’s side, and took hold of the sleeve 
of her dress. 

“Let me go and ask Mr. Bayle to take 
berths for you on board the first ship 
that’s going to sail, and get taken away 
from this dreadful place.” 

Mrs. Hallam gazed at her wistfully, but 
did not answer for a few moments. 

“JT must think, Thibs,” she said; “I 
must think; and now I cannot, for I feel 
as if I am stunned.” 

“Then lie down a bit, my dear Miss: 
Milly. Do,dear. She ought to, oughtn’t 
she, Miss Julie? There, I knew she 
would. It’s to make her strong.” 

It was as if old girlish days had come 
back, for Mrs. Hallam yielded with a sigh 
to the stronger will of the faithful old ser- 
vant, letting her lift and lay her down, and 
closing her eyes with a weary sigh. 
we may go to Mr. Bayle, mayn’t 


“ No,” said Mrs. Hallam sternly. 

“Then to Sir Gordon, and ask him to 
help us?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Hallam again; “I 
must work alone in this — and I will.” 

She closed her eyes, and in a few min- 
utes she seemed to have dropped asleep, 
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when Thisbe signed to Julia to accom- 
pany her out of the room. 

“Don’t you fret and trouble yourself, 
my darling,” she whispered. “I'll take 
care no one comes and troubles you. 
She’s worn out with suffering, and no 
doctor would do her good, or we’d soon 
have the best in Sydney. What she wants 
is rest and peace, and your dear loving 
hands to hold her. If anything will ease 
her, that’s it.” 

She kissed Julia, and the next moment 
the girl's arms were clasped about her 
neck, as she sobbed upon her breast. 

“It’s so terrible,” she cried. “I can’t 
bear it! I can’t bearit! I tried so hard 
to love him, but — but —— ” 

“An angel with wings couldn’t have 
loved such a father as that, my dear.” 

“ Thibs!” 

“Well, there, then, I won’t say much, 
my darling; but don’t you fret. You’ve 
both done quite right, for there’s a pynte 
beyond which no one can go.” 

“ But if we could win him back to —~— 

“ Make you marry that man Crellock. 


” 


Oh, my darling, there’s no winning him|e 


back! I said nothing and stood by you 
both to let you try, and I was ready to 
forgive everything; but oh, my pet! I 
knew how bad it all was from the very 
first.” 

“No, no, Thibs, you didn’t think him 
guilty when he was sent out here.” 

“ Think, my dear! No, I knew it, and 
so did Sir Gordon and Mr. Bayle, but for 
her sake they let her go‘on believing in 
him. Oh, my dear, only that there’s you 
here, I want to know why such a man was 
ever allowed to live!” 


“ Thibs, he is my father,” cried Julia} e 


angrily. 

“Yes, my dear, and there’s no changing 
it, much as I’ve thought about it.” 

Julia stood thinking. 

“T shall go to him,” she said at last, 
“with you, and tell him why we have left 
him. I feel, Thibs, as if 1 must ask him 
to forgive me, for I am his child.” 

“ You wait a bit, my dear, and then talk 
about forgiveness by-and-by. You've got 
to stay with your poor mothernow. Why, 
if you left her on such an errand as that, 
what would happen if he kept you, and 
wouldn’t let you come back ?” 

Julia’s eyes dilated, and her careworn 
face looked paler. 

“ He would not do that.” 

“ He and that Crellock would do any- 
thing, I believe. There, you can’t do 
a now. You’ve got to sit and watch by 

er.” 
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“ Julia!” came in an excited voice from 
the next room. 

“ There, what did I tell you, my dear?” 
said Thisbe; and she hurried Julia back 
and closed the door. 

“ They'll go back and forgive him if he 
only comes and begs them to, and he'll 
finish breaking her heart,” said Thisbe, as 
she went down. “Oh, there never was 
anything so dreadful as woman’s weakness 
when once she has loveda man. But go 
back they shall not if I can help it, and 
what to do for the best I don’t know.” 

She went into the little sitting-room, 
seated herself, and began rolling her apron 
up tightly, as she rocked herself to and 
fro, and all the time kept on biting her 
lips. 

“I daren’t,” she said. “She would 
never forgive me if she knew. No, I 
couldn’t.” 

She went on, rocking herself about — 
to and fro. 

“1 will—I will do it. It’s right, for 
it’s to save them; it’s to save her life, 
poor dear, and my poor darling from mis- 


She started from her chair, wringing 
her hands, and with her face convulsed, 
ending by falling on her knees with clasped 
hands. 

“ Oh, please God, no,” she cried, “don’t 
—don’t suffer that—that darling child 
to be dragged down to such a fate. I 
couldn’t bear it. I’d sooner die! For- 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

She sobbed as she crouched lower and 
lower, suffering an agony of spirit greater 
than had ever before fallen to her lot, and 
then rose, calm and composed, to wipe her 


I be 
forgiven. I can’t bear it, and there’s only 
that before he puts the last straw on.” 

There was a loud tap at the door just 
then, evidently given by a hard set of 
knuckles. 

“It’s them!” cried Thisbe excitedly — 
“it’s them!” 

The door was locked and bolted, and 
she glanced round the room as if in search 
of a weapon. Then going to the window, 
she looked sidewise through the panes, 
and her hard, angry face softened a little, 
and she opened the window. 

“ How did you know I was wanting you 
to come?” 

Tom Porter’s hard brown face lit up 
with delight. 

“Was you?” he cried; “was you, 
Thisbe? Lor’! how nice it looks to see 
you in a little house like this, and me 


yes. 
“ T’ll do it, and if it’s wicked may 
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coming to the door; but you might let me 
in. Are you all alone?” 

“ Don’t you get running your thick head 
up against a wall, Tom Porter, or you'll 
hurt it. And now, look here, don’t you 
get smirking at me again in that way, or 
off you go about your business, and I'll 
never look at you again.” 

“ But, Thisbe, my dear, I only 

“ Don’t only, then,” she said in a fierce 
whisper ; “and don’t growl like that, or 
you'll frighten them as is up-stairs into 
thinking it’s some one else.” 

“All right, my lass; all right. Only 
are very hard on a man. You was 

ard at King’s Castor, you was harder up 
at Clerkenwell, while now we’re out here 
rocks is padded bulkheads to you.” 

“T can’t help it, Tom; I’m in trouble,” 
said Thisbe more gently. 

“ Are you, my lass? Well, let me pilot 
you out.” 

* Yes, I think you shall,” she said. “I 
wanted you to come.” 

“ Now that’s pleasant,” said Tom Por- 
ter, smiling; “and it does me good, for 
the way in which I wants to help you, 
Thisbe, is a wonder even to me.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” she said grimly. 
“ Now then, why did you come?” 

“You said you wanted me.” 

“Yes ; but tell me first why you came.” 

“The admiral sent me, to say that he 
was waiting for the missus’s commands, 
and might 4 come down and see her on 
very particular business. He couldn’t 
write, his hand’s all a-shake, and he ain’t 
been asleep all night.” 

“ Tell him, and tell Mr. Bayle too, that 
my mistress begs that she may be left 
alone for the present. She says she will 
send to them if she wants their help.” 

“ Right itis,” said Tom Porter. “Now 
then, what did you want along o’ me?” 

Thisbe’s face hardened, and then grew 
convulsed, and the tears sprung to her 
eyes. Thenit seemed to harden up again, 
and she took hold of Tom Porter’s collar 
and whispered to him quickly. 

“ Phe-ew! ” whistled Sir Gordon’s man. 

She went on whispering in an excited 
way. 

“ Yes, I understand,” he said. 

She whispered to him again more ear- 
nestly than ever. 

“Yes. Not tell a soul, and only if ——’ 

“Yea.” 

“ Only if - 

“ Yes, yes,” whispered Thisbe. “ Mind, 
I depend upon you.” 

“If Tom Porter’s a living soul,” he re- 
plied, “it’s done. But you do mean it?” 


’ 
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“ T mean it!” said Thisbe Bing. “ Now 
0.” 
< “ One moment, my lass,” he said. “I’ve 
been very humble, and humble I am; but 
when this trouble’s over and smooth wa- 
ter comes, will you?” 

Thisbe did not answer for a few mo- 
ments, and then it was in a softened voice 
that she replied. 

“Tom Porter,” she said, “there’s one 
up-stairs half dead with misery, and her 
darling child suffering more than words 
can tell. My poor heart’s full of them; 
don’t ask me now.” 

Tom Porter gave his lips a smart slap 
and hurried down the street, while Thisbe 
Bing closed the window and went back to 
her chair, to rock herself to and fro again, 
with her hands busily rolling and unroll- 
ing her apron. 

“T’ve done it,” she said; “but it all 
rests on him. It’s his own doing.” 

Then, after a pause, — 

“ How long will it be before they find 
out where we are? Notlong. Ha!” 

Thisbe Bing passed her hands up and 
down her bare, brawny arms, and her face 
tightened for the encounter which she felt 
must come before long. 


? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BLOW FALLS. 


IT was close upon evening before the 
trouble Thisbe expected came. Tom 
Porter had been again, tapped at the door, 
and when Thisbe went to the window he 
had contorted his face in the most horri- 
ble manner, closing his left eye, and then 
walked off without a word. 

Thisbe watched till he was out of sight, 
and then returned to her chair. 

“ He’s to be trusted,” she said to her- 
self. “It’s a pity he wants to marry me. 
We're much better as we are; and who 
knows but what he might turn wild? 
There’s only one thing in his favor, he 
ain’t a handsome man.” 

Now Tom Porter at fifty looked to be 
about the last person in the world to turn 
wild, but Thisbe’s experiences had done 
much to harden her virgin heart. 

At least a dozen times over she had 
slipped off her shoes and ascended the 
stairs to find that, utterly exhausted, Mrs. 
Hallam and Julia were sleeping heavily, 
the latter ona chair, with her arms clasped 
about her mother’s neck. 

“ Poor dears!” said Thisbe, as she de- 
scended; “I daren’t wake them, but they 
ought to have a cup of tea.” 

“Ah,” she exclaimed softly, “what 
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would she say? I shall never dare to 
look her in the face again.” 

At last the trouble came. 

“ I knew it,” said Thisbe as she heard 
the steps at the door. “He was bound to]i 


“ There you are, then,” cried Hallam as 


they stood before him. “Ah! I’ve a good 
mind to Ne 





He raised his hand and made a feint as 
f to strike the pale, suffering woman. 


find us. Yes, they’re both there. Well, | With a cry of horror, Julia flung herself 
it’s his own work and not mine. What | between them, her eyes flashing, her dread 


shall I do?” 


gone, and in its place indignant horror 


She rose from her chair, looking very | sweeping away the last feeling of pity and 


resolute. 


compunction for the brutalized man to 


“1’ll face them bold. It’s the only way.” | whom she owed her birth. 


She heard the murmur of men’s voices, 


“Now, then,” cried Hallam, “ you’ve 


and then there was a rap at the door, given | both had your fool’s game out, so put on 
with the handle of a whip. Thisbe went | your bonnets and come home.” 


to the door, unfastened, and threw it open. 
“ What is it?” she said. 
Hallam and Crellock were on the thresh- 


Mrs. Hallam passed her hand round 


Julia and remained silent. 


“Do you hear?” cried Hallam. “I 


old, and the latter exclaimed, as soon as | say, put on your things and come home. 


he saw her, — 
“| thought so.” 


As for you, madam, you shall have a home 
of your own, and a husband, before you 


They stepped in quickly, and Thisbe’s | know where you are. Come—stir!” he 
lips tightened as she was forced to back | cried with a stamp. 


before them and the door swun 


“ This is my home,” said Mrs. Hallam 


to 
“Where is your muistwees?™ said Hal- | sternly. 


lam sharply. 

“Asleep. Worn out and ill,” said 
Thisbe sternly. 

“ Where’s my daughter ?” 

“With her mother, up-stairs.” 

* T’ll soon have an end of this fooling,” 


“ What!” 
“ Robert Hallam, the last thread that 


bound me to you is broken,” she con- 
tinued in a calm, judicial voice. “ Weare 
separated forever.” 


*“You’re mad,” cried Hallam, with a 


he exclaimed ; and as Thisbe stood with|laugh. ‘Come, no nonsense of this kind! 
her arms folded, she seemed to see a flash | Don’t make a scene, for I’m not in the 
of the old look she remembered —the|humor to put up with much. Come out 


look she hated — when they were at Cas-| of this house, or —— 


tor years before. 


” 


He made a step or two towards the 


allam threw open the door at the foot | door, for Thisbe had thrown it open, hav- 
of the narrow staircase, while Crellock | ing seen Bayle pass the window with Sir 
seated himself astride a chair with his hat] Gordon. Then he seized the door to fling 


on and beat his boot with his whip. 


it in their faces ; but Thisbe held it firmly, 


“ Millicent ! Julie!” cried Hallam fierce-| and they walked in, Hallam himself giv- 


ly; and there were footsteps heard above, 
for the arrival had awakened those who 
slept. “Come down at once!” 

He let the door swing to and began to 
pace the little room, muttering to himself, 
and evidently furious with rage at his 
wife’s desertion. 

Crellock watched him from the corner 
of his eyes, and from time to time uncon- 
sciously applied his hand to a great dis- 
coloration on the cheek. He was evi- 
dently quite satisfied ; for Hallam needed 
no egging on to the task, and he felt that 
this episode would hasten his marriage 
with Julia. 

“ Are you coming?” cried Hallam after 
a few minutes ; and as he flung back the 
door that of the bedroom was heard to 
open, and Mrs, Hallam and Julia came 
down, both very pale, but with a firmness 
in their countenances that sent a thrill of 
joy through Thisbe. 





ing way. 

“ Coward!” snarled Crellock in his ear, 
as he started up, whip in hand. 

“Mrs. Hallam,” said Sir Gordon, “ you 
must forgive this intrusion. I am sure 
we are wanted here.” 

“Wanted here!” cried Hallam sav- 
agely; “no, you are not wanted here. I'll 
have no more of your interferences; you 
have both been the curse of my life.” 

Sir Gordon turned upon him with a 
calm look of disgust and contempt which 
at another time would have made him 

uail; but fevered with brandy as he was, 
the effect was to make him more beside 
himself. 

“ As you are here, both of you, let me 
tell you this; that I don’t kick you out 
because one of you is a weak, doddering 
old idiot, the other —oh, his cloth must 
protect Mr. Bayle. Now, what do you 
want to know?” 
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“Be calm, Julia,” whispered Bayle. 
“ No harm shall befall either of you.” 

Crellock advanced menacingly, but Sir 
Gordon interposed. 

“Mrs. Hallam, as your father’s old 
friend, I must interfere for your protec- 
tion now.” 

“Must you?” cried Hallam fiercely, 
“then I tell you that you won’t. This is 
my house, taken by my wife. That is my 
wife. 


That is my child, and in a few days 
she will be the wife of this gentleman, my 
oldest friend. Now go. M illicent — Julie 
— geton your things and come, or by all 
rag you through the 


that’s holy we'll 
streets.” 

Julia clung to Bayle, and turned her 
flushed face to him as if asking help; 
while, with a look of calm contempt, he 
patted the hand he held, and glanced at 
Mrs. Hallam, for something seemed to 
warn him that the crisis had arrived. 

“T have told you, Robert Hallam,” she 
said, in a calm, firm voice that grew in 
strength as she went on, “that from this 
hour we are separated, never to be man 
and wife again. I clung to you in all a 
woman’s proud faith in her husband. I 
loved you as dearly as woman could love. 
When you were condemned of all, I de- 
fended you, and believed you honest.” 

“Bah!” he exclaimed; “enough of 
this!” and he took a step forward, but 
quailed before her gaze. 

“You crushed my love. You made me 
your wretched, innocent tool and slave 
when you brought me here, and at last 
you brutally told me all the cruel truth. 

ven then, heartbroken, I clung to you, 
and suffered in silence. God knows how 
I tried to bring you to penitence and a 
better life. I forgave all for the sake of 
our child, and in my love for her I would 
have gone on bearing all.” 

“Have you nearly done?” he said 
mockingly. 

“ Nearly,” she said, in the same firm, 
clear tones; and she seemed to tower 
above him, pale and noble of aspect, while 
he, drink-brutalized and blotched, seemed 
to shrink. 

“ T say I would have borne everything, 
even if you had beaten me like a dog. 
But when — oh, my God, judge between 
us and forgive me if I have done wrong — 
when I am called upon to see my innocent 
child dragged down by you to the fate of 
being the wife of the villain who has been 
your partner in all your crimes, my soul 
revolts, and I say, from this hour all be- 
tween us is at an end.” 

“ And I say,” he yelled, “that you are 
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my wife, this my child, and you shall obey 
me. Come; I am master here.” 

He made a snatch at her arm, but she 
raised it before him, with outstretched 
palm, and her voice rang out with a cry 
that made him shrink and cower. 

“ Stop!” 

There was a moment’s utter silence, 
broken by the softly heard distant tramp 
of feet. 

“ Husband no longer, father of my child 
no more. Robert Hallam, you are my 
convict servant. I discharge you. Leave 
this house!” 

Hallam took a step back, literally 
stunned by the words of the outraged 
woman who for so long a time had been 
his siave, while Bayle exhaled a long, 
sighing breath as if relieved of some ter- 
rible weight. 

For a time no one spoke ; but all turned 
from gazing on the prominent figure of 
that group to Hallam, who stood clinch- 
ing and unclinching his hands, and gasp- 
ing as if trying to recover from the shock 
he had received. 

He essayed to speak as he glared at 
Mrs. Hallam, and scowled at her as if 
each look were an arrow to wound and 
bring her to his feet, humbled and appeal- 
ing as of old; but the arrows glanced from 
the armor of indignant maternal love with 
which she was clothed, and, drawn up to 
her full height, scornfui and defiant as she 
seemed, her look absolutely made him 

uail. 
. Tramp — tramp — tramp — tramp. 

The regular march of disciplined men 
coming nearer and nearer, but heard b 
none within that room, as Crellock, wit 
a coarse laugh, bent forward, and whis- 
pered in his companion’s ear, — 
1a, Why, man, are you going to submit to 
this?” 

“No,” roared Hallam, as if his gang- 
companion’s words had broken a cpull 
“No. The woman’s mad. Julia, you are 
my child. Come here!” 

Julia met the eyes that were fixed 
fiercely upon her and stepped forward. 

Ba Te tried to arrest her, but she raised 
her hand to keep him back, and then 
placed it on her father’s arm, trembling 
and looking white. Then she reached up, 
and kissed him solemnly upon the cheek. 

‘There, gentlemen,”’ he cried mock- 
ingly. “Yousee. Now, wife — my wife, 
come to your convict servant; come — 
home.” 

He passed his arm round Julia’s waist, 
and signed to Crellock to come forward, 
but his child glided from his grasp. 
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“ Good-bye — father — good-bye — for- 


ever!” 

He made a snatch at her hand; but she 
had gone, and was clinging to Bayle. 

Hallam uttered a fierce oath, and then 
listened, stopped short, with his head 
wrenched round to gaze at the door. For 
at that moment the tramp of feet reached 
the entrance, and a voice rang out, — 

“ Halt!” 

There was the rattle of muskets on the 
path, and as, ghastly of face, and with 
starting eyes, Robert Hallam saw in imag- 
ination the interior of the prison, the grim 
convict dress, the chains, and the lash, 
the door was thrown open, and Captain 
Otway entered, followed by a sergeant and 
a file of men, a squad remaining outside, 
drawn up before the house. 

Otway glanced round; his brow fur- 
rowed, and his lips tightened, as his eyes 
fell on Mrs. Hailam and her child. 

It was but a momentary emotion. Then 
the stern military precision asserted itself, 
and he said quickly, — 

“ Robert Hallam, Number 874, assigned 
servant, I arrest you for breaking the 
terms of your ticket-of-leave. Sergeant, 
remove this man.” 

Two men stepped to Hallam’s side on 
the instant. 

“Curse you!” he yelled, as he started 
forward to reach his wife, but a strong 
hand on either arm stayed him. “This 
is your work.” 

She shook her head slowly, and Julia 
darted to her side, for the firmness that 
had sustained her thus far was failing 
fast. 

“ No,” she said slowly ; “it is no work 
of mine.” 

“ Then I have to thank my dear friend 
the baronet here,” he cried, with a vin- 
dictive look at Sir Gordon. 

“No, Hallam. I have known for months 
past that you have been living in wild ex- 
cess on the money you stole from me, but 
I spared you for stone’ sake.” 

“Oh, I see then,” cried Hallam, turning 
to Bayle; “it was you—you beggarly 
professor of 

“Stay your reproachés,” cried Bayle 
sternly. “I could not have taken steps 
against you had I wished.” 

“ If itll make it easier for Mr. Hallam 
to know who gave information against 
him,” said a voice at the door, “it was 
me.” 

“ Tom Porter!” cried Sir Gordon. 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Remove your prisoner,” said Captain ' 
Otway sternly. | 
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Crellock stepped forward with a blus- 
tering swagger. 

“ Am I included in this ?” he said. 

“ No, sir,” said Captain Otway sternly. 
“T have no orders about you —at pres- 
ent. Take my advice and go.” 

Crellock made a step to go to Julia, but 
she shrunk from him in horror, and the 
next minute he was literally forced out 
by the soldiers with their prisoner, the 
door closed, and a low, wailing voice 
arose, — 

“ Julia!” 

“ Mother, dear mother, I am here,” cried 
Julia, kneeling and supporting the stricken 
woman on her breast. 

“Hold me, my darling, tightly,” she 
moaned. “It is growing dark—is this 
the end?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE GOOD THAT WAS IN HIM. 


“Hr! Sir Gordon!” 

The old gentleman turned as a big- 
bearded man cantered up over the rough 
land by the track, some six months after 
the prison gates had closed upon Robert 
Hallam. 

“ Oh, it’s you!” said Sir Gordon, shad- 
ing his eyes from the blazing sun. 
“Well?” 

“ Don’t be rough on a fellow, Sir Gor- 
don. I’ve been a big blackguard, I know, 
but somehow I never had a-chance from 
the first. I want to do the right thing 
now.” 

“ Humph! pretty well time, 
Gordon. “ Weil, what is it?” 

The man hesitated as if struggling with 
shame and thought himself weak, but he 
struck his boot heavily with his whip, and 
took off his broad felt hat. 

“ I'll do it,” he said sharply, to himself. 
Then aloud, “ Look here, sir, I’m sick 
of it.” 

“Humph! then you'd better leave it,” 
said the old man with an angry sneer. 
“ Go and give yourself up, and join your 
old companion.” 

“That's rough!” said Crellock with a 
grim smile. ‘“ How hard you good people 
can be on a fellow when he’s down!” 

“What have you ever done to deserve 
anything else, you scoundrel?” cried 
Sir Gordon fiercely. ‘Twenty thousand 


” 


said Sir 


pounds of my money you and your rogue 
of a companion had, and I’m tramping 
through this blazing sun, while you ride a 
blood-horse.” 

“ Take the horse, then,” said Crellock 
good-humoredly. 


“T don’t want it.” 
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“You know I’m too old to ride it, you 
dog, or you wouldn’t offer it.” 

“There, you see when a fellow does 
want to turn over a new leaf you good 
people won’t let him.” 

“Won't let him? Where’s your book 
and where’s your leaf?” 

“Book? Oh, I’m the book, Sir Gor- 
don, and you won’t listen to what’s on the 
leaf.” 

Sir Gordon seated himself on a great 
tussock of soft grass, took out his gold- 
rimmed glasses, put them on deliberately, 
and stared up at the great, fine-looking, 
bronzed man. 

“Ha!” he said at last. “You, a man 
who can talk like that, why you might 
have been a respectable member of soci- 
ety, and here you are ——” 

“Out on ticket in a convict settlement. 
Say it, Sir Gordon. Well, what wonder? 
It all began with Hallam when I was a 
weak young fool, and thought him, with 
his good looks and polished ways, a sort 
of hero. I got into trouble with him; he 
escaped because I wouldn’t tell tales, and 
I had to bear the brunt, and after that I 
never had a chance.” 

“ Ah, there was a nice pair of you.” 

Crellock groaned, and seemed about to 
turn away, but the man’s good genius had 
him tightly gripped that day, and he 
smiled again. 

“ Don’t be hard on me, Sir Gordon. I 
want to say something to you. I was 
going to your friend, Mr. Christie Bayle, 

ut — I couldn’t do that.” 

Sir Gordon watched him curiously. 

“You haven’t turned bush-ranger, then ? 
You're not going to rob me?” 

“ No,” said Crellock grimly. “ Haven’t 
I robbed you enough ?’ 

“Humph! Well?” 

“Ah, that’s better,” said Crellock; 
“now you'll listen to me. The fact is, 
sir, I’ve been thinking, since I’ve been 
living all alone, that forty isn’t too old for 
a man to begin again.” 

“Too old? No, man. Why I’m— 
there, never mind how old. Older than 
that, and I’m going to begin again. Forty! 
why, you're a boy.” 

“Well, Sir Gordon, I’m going to begin 
the square. I gave up the drink because 
— there, never mind why,” he said husk- 
ily. ‘I had a reason, and now I’m going 
to make a start.” 

“Well, go and do it, then. What are 
you going to do?” 

“Oh, get up the country, sir, stockman 
or shepherding.” 

“ Wolfing, you mean, sir.” 





“Qh no, I don’t, Sir Gordon,” said Crel- 
lock, laughing. “ There’s plenty of work 
to be got, and I like horses and cattle bet- 
ter than I do men now.” 

“Well, look here,” said Sir Gordon 
testil es, don’t believe you.” 

“TI don’t believe you, sir. If you meant 
all this you’d have gone and begun it in- 
stead of talking. There, be off. I’m hot 
and tired, and want to be alone.” 

Crellock frowned again, but his good 
genius gave him another grip of the shoul- 
der and the smile came back. 

“You don’t understand me yet, Sir Gor- 
don,” he said. 

“ No, I never shall.” 

“TI wanted to tell you, sir, that since 
Hallam was taken, I’ve been living up in 
the Gully House. I’d nowhere else to go, 
and I was desperate like. I thought every 
day that you or somebody would come 
and take possession, but no one did. Law 
seems all, anyhow, out here. And the 
days went on. This horse had been down 
— sprained leg from a bad jump.” 

“Confound your horse, sir! I don’t 
want to hear your stable twaddle,” cried 
Sir Gordon. 

Crellock seemed to swallow a lump in 
his throat, and paused, but he went on 
after a while. 

“ The poor brute was a deal hurt, and 
tending and bandaging his leg seemed to 
do me good like. Then I used to send 
one of the blacks to town for food.” 

“ And drink?” said Sir Gordon acidly. 

“No; for tea; and I’ve lived up there 
with the horses ever since. There’s 

“Well, why don’t you go on, man?” 

“ Give me time,” said Crellock, who had 
stopped short. “There’s Miss Hallam’s 
mare there, too. She was very fond of 
that mare,” he added huskily. 

Sir Gordon’s eyes seemed half shut as 
he watched the man and noted the changes 
in his voice. 

“Well, sir, I’ve lived there six months 
now, and nobody has taken any notice. 
There’s the furniture and the house, and 
there’s seven or eight hundred pounds left 
yet of what Mrs. Hallam brought over.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well! why, Sir Gordon, it’s all yours, 
of course, and I’ve been waiting for weeks 
to have this talk to you. I couldn’t come 
to the cottage.” 

“ Why not?” 

Crellock shook his head. 

“ No, I couldn’t come there. I’ve lain 
in wait for you when you were going down 
to your boat for a sail, but that Tom Por- 
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ter was always with you; and I didn’t 
want to write. I didn’t think you’d come 
if I did. You’d have thought it was a 
plant, and set the authorities after me, and 
I didn’t want that, because I’ve had enough 
of convict life.” 

“Humph! Well, what do you want me 
to do?” 

“Come and take possession, Sir Gor- 
don, and have the house taken care of. 
There’s her mare there, you see. Then 
there’s the money ; no one but Hallam and 
me knows where it’s hidden. I shouldn’t 
like the place to fall into anybody’s 
hands.” 

“But you? You want to give all this 
up to me?” 

“ Of course, sir. It’sall yours. It was 
the bank money that bought everything.” 

“ And what are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I’m sick of it all, sir, and I want 
to start clear. I shall go up the country. 
I think I’m a clever stockman.” 

“ And you give up everything?” 

The man set his teeth. 

“ Yes, sir,” he said firmly, as he turned 
and patted the horse’s neck as it stood 
close by, cropping the tender shoots of a 
bush; and it raised its head and laid its 
muzzle in his hand. “I should like you 
to see that Joey here had a good master. 
I threw him down once, and doctoring 
seemed to make him fond of me. He’s a 
good horse. It’s a pity you’re too old to 


“ Confound you! how dare you?” cried 
Sir Gordon. ‘I’m not too old to ride, sir. 
I—I ” He started up with his lip 
quivering. “Here! here! sit down, Crel- 
lock. Confound you, sir, I never met with 
such a scoundrel in all my life!” 

Crellock looked at him curiously, and 
then, throwing the bridle on the ground, 
he sat down, while Sir Gordon paced up 
and down in a quick, fidgety walk. 

“Have you got anything more to say, 
sir?” he cried at last. 

Crellock was silent for a few moments, 
and then, drawing a long breath, he said, 

“ How is Mrs. Hallam, sir?” 

“ Dying,” said Sir Gordon shortly. “ It 
is a matter of days. Well, is that all?” 

There was another interval before Crel- 
lock spoke. 

“ Will you take a message from me, sir, 
to those up yonder?” 

“ Yes.” 





The words would not come for some. 


moments, and when they did come they 
were very husky. 

“T want you to ask Mrs. Hallam to for- 
give me my share of the past.” 





“Ts that all?” 

“No, SirGordon. Tell Miss Julia that 
for her sake I did give up the drink; that 
I’m going up now into the bush; that for 
her sake I’m doing all this; and that I 
shall never forget the gentle face that bent 
over me outside the prison walls.” 

He turned to go, and had gone a score 
of yards, walking quickly, but with the 
horse following, when Sir Gordon called 
out, — 

“Stop!” 

Crellock stood still, and Sir Gordon 
walked up to him slowly. 

“You are right, Crellock,” he said, in 
a quiet, changed tone. “I believe you. 
You never had a chance.” 

He held out his hand, which the other 
did not take. 

“‘ Shake hands, man.” 

“I’m a convict, sir,” said Crellock 
proudly. 

“ Shake hands,” cried Sir Gordon firm- 
ly; and he took the strong, brown hand, 
slowly raised. 

“ There is my forgiveness for the past 
— and — yes — that of the truest, sweetest 
woman I ever knew. Now, as to your 
future: do as you say, go up country and 
take up land — new land in this new coun- 
try, and begin your new life. I shall touch 
nothing at the Gully House —place, 
horses, money, they are yours.” 

“ Mine?” exclaimed Crellock. 

“Yes, I have more than -ever I shall 
want ; and as to that money which I had 
always looked upon as lost, if it makes 

ou into what you say you will strive to 
ce. it is the best investment I ever made.” 

“But ——” 

“ Good-bye !” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
OVERHEARD. 


SIR GORDON Bourne looked ten years 
younger as he walked towards the cottage 
on the bluff. The hill was steep to climb, 
and the sun was torrid in its heat; but he 
forgot the discomfort and climbed higher 
and higher, till he reached the rough 
fence that surrounded the grounds, and 
there stood, with his hat off, wiping his 
brow and gazing at the glorious prospect 
of sea and land. 

“T feel almost like a good fairy this 
morning,” he said with alaugh. “ Ah! how 
beautiful it all is, and what a pity that such 
an Eden should be made the home of En- 
gland’s worst.” ; 

He opened the rough gate and entered 
the grounds that were admirably kept by 
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a couple of convict servants, watched 
over by Tom Porter, crossed a patch of 
lawn, and was about to go up to the house ; 
but a pleasantly placed rustic seat beneath 
the shelter of a gum-tree, and nearly sur- 
rounded by Austral shrubs, emitting their 
curious aromatic scent in the hot sunshine, 
tempted him to rest; and in a few min- 
utes, overcome by the exertions of the 
morning, his head bowed down upon his 
breast, and he dropped into a light doze, 
from which he was aroused by voices — 
one low, deep, and, earnest, the other low 
and deep, but silvery and sweet, and with 
a tender ring in it that brought up mem- 
ories of an old, low-roofed drawing-room 
in the quiet Lincolnshire town; and a 
curious dimness came over the old man’s 
eyes. 

The speakers were behind him, hidden 
by a veil of soft gray-green leaves; and 
as Sir Gordon involuntarily listened, one 
voice said, in trembling tones, — 

“I dared not even look forward to such 
an end.” 

“ But ever since others began to set me 
thinking of such things I always waited ; 
for I used to say, some day he will ask me 
to be his wife.” 

“ And you loved me, Julia?” 

“Loved you? Did you not know?” 

“ But like this ?” 

“Like this? Always; for when you 
came, all trouble seemed to go, and I felt 
that I was safe.” 

The voices paused, and Sir Gordon sat 
up, leaning upon his stick and thinking 
aloud. 

“ Well, I have always hoped it would be 
so — no, not always; and now it seems as 
if he were going to rob me of a child.” 

He sat gazing straight before him, see- 
ing nothing of the soft blue sea and sky, 
nor the many shades of gray and green 
that rolled before his eyes, for they were 
filled with the face of Julia Hallam. 

“Yes,” he said at last; “why not? Ah, 
Bayle! where is Julie?” 

“With her mother now. 
don am 

“Hush! I know. I’ve naught to say 
but this : God bless you both!’ 


Sir Gor- 





CHAPTER XXI. 
REST. 


THERE had been some talk of a speedy 
return to the old country ; but the doctor 
shook his head. 

“ Let her live her few hours in rest and 
peace,” he said. “It would be madness 
to attempt such a thing.” 
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And so all thought of the journey home 
was set aside, and Mrs. Hallam was borne 
up to Sir Gordon’s house. 

In her weakness she had protested, but 
Sir Gordon had quietly said, — 

“Am I your father’s oldest friend?” 
And then, “ Have I not a right to insist — 
for Julia’s sake?” 

She yielded, and the cottage for the 
next few months became their home, 
Bayle going down into the town and 
spending much of his time among the 
convicts and seeing a good deal of the 


Otways. 

* That’s how it’s going to be,” said 
Mrs. Otway. “I always said so, Jack.” 

“Nonsense! He’s old enough to be 
her father.” 

“Perhaps so in years, but he’s about 
the youngest man in his ways I ever knew; 
while she, like all girls who have gone 
through much woulhs in life, is old and 
staid for her age.” 

“ Time proves all things,” said Captain 
Otway. “ Phil won’t get her, that’s cer- 
tain.’ 

“No; that’s all over, and he is not 
breaking his heart about her, in spite of 
all the fuss at first. Well, I’m glad for 
some things ; I shall be able to look Lady 
Eaton in the face.” 

“A task you would very well have ful- 
filled, even if he had married Julia Hal- 
lam. It would take a very big Lady Eaton 
to ~—s you, my dear. Been up to see 
Mrs. Hallam to-day?” 

Mrs. Otway nodded. 

“ No hope?” 

“Not the slightest,” said Mrs. Otway 
quietly. Then, after a pause, “ Jack,” she 
said, “do you know, I think it would be 
wrong to wish her to live. What has she 
to live for?” 

“Child —her child’s husband — their 
children.” 

Mrs. Otway shook her head. 

“No; I don’t think she would ever be 
happy again. Poor thing! if ever wom- 
an’s heart was broken, hers was. I don’t 
like going up to see her, but I feel obliged. 
There are so few women here whom one 
like her would care to see. Ah, it’s a sad 
case!” 

‘“‘ Does she seem to suffer much?” 

“ She does not seem to, but who knows 
what a quiet, patient creature will bear 
without making a sign?” 

The months glided on, and still Milli- 
cent Hallam lingered as if loath to leave 
the beautiful world spread before her win- 
dow, and on which she loved to gaze. 

She had half expected it, but it was still 
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a surprise when Julia whispered to her, 
as she sat beside her couch, that she was 
going to be the wife of Christie Bayle. 

Mrs. Hallam’s eyes dilated, and she 
turned slowly to her child. 

“He has asked you to be his wife?” 
she said, in her low, sweet voice. 

“No, mother,” said Julia, as she laid 
her head beside her and gazed dreamily 
before her; “I don’t think he asked 
me ” 

“ But, my child — you said ——” 

“Yes, mother dear,” said Julia inno- 
cently; “I hardly know how it came 
about. It has always seemed to me that 
some day I should be his wife. Why, I 
have always loved him! How could I 
help it?” 

Mrs. Hallam laid her hand upon her 
child’s glossy hair and closed her eyes, 
wondering in herself at the simple, truth- 
ful words she had heard. One moment 
she felt pained, and as if it ought not to 
be; the next a flood of joy seemed to send 
a wave through her breast as she thought 
of the days when Julia would be alone in 
the world; and in whose charge would 
she rather have left her than in that of 
Christie Bayle? 

The battle went on at intervals for 
days; but at last it was at an end, and 


= lay back calmly, as she said to her- 
self, — 
“ Yes, itis right. Now I can beat rest.” 
Another month passed. Doctor Wood- 
house came, as was his custom, more as a 
friend than from the belief that his skill 


could be of any avail. And one particular 
morning he stopped to lunch, and went up 
again afterwards to see Mrs. Hallam, stay- 
ing some little time. He left Julia with 
her, and came down to where Sir Gordon 
was seated on the lawn with Bayle. 

The latter started up, as he saw the 
doctor’s face, and his eyes asked him 
mutely for an explanation of his look. 

The doctor answered him as mutely, 
while Sir Gordon saw it, and rose to stand 
agitatedly by his chair. 

“ Bayle,” he whispered, “I thought I 
was prepared, but now it has come, it 
seems very hard to bear.” 

Bayle glided away into the house, to go 
up-stairs, meeting Thisbe on the way, 
wringing her hands, and blinded with her 
tears. 

* T couldn’t bear to stop, sir — I couldn’t 
bear to stop,” she whispered. “It’s come 
— it’s come at last.” 

Bayle entered the room softly, steeling 
his heart to bear with her he loved some 
agonizing scene. But he paused on the 
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threshold, almost startled by the look of 
peace upon the wasted face, full in the 
bright southern light. 

She smiled at him as she saw him there ; 
and as he crossed the room and knelt by 
her side, she laid her hand in his and 
feebly took Julia’s and placed them to- 
gether. 

“The rest is coming now,” she said 
softly. 
Julia burst into a passion of weeping. 

“Mother! mother! if you could but 
live !”” she sobbed. 

“Live? No, my darling, no. I am so 
tired —so worn and weary. I should faint 
by the way.” 

She closed her eyes, smiling at them 
tenderly, and for the space of an hour 
oe | watched her sleeping peacefully and 
well, 

And as Julia sat there with her hands 
clasped in Christie Bayle’s strong palms, 
a feeling of hopefulness and rest, to which 
she had long been a stranger, came into 
her heart. The doctor had once said that 
there might be a change for the better if 
his patient’s mind were at rest, and that 
rest seemed to have come at last. 

The afternoon had glided away, and the 
fast-sinking sun had turned the clear sky 
to gold; and as the great orb of day de- 
scended to where a low bank of clouds 
lay upon the horizon, it seemed to glide 
quickly from their view. The room, but 
a few moments before lit up by the reful- 
gent glow, darkened and became gloomy ; 

ut as the glorious light streamed up in 
myriad rays from behind the clouds, there 
= still a soft flush upon the sick woman’s 
ace. 

A wondrous stillness seemed to have 
come upon the watchers; for the hope 
that had been warm in Julia’s breast was 
now chilled as if by some unseen pres- 
ence, and she turned her frightened eyes 
from her mother to Bayle, and back. 

“ Christie !” she cried suddenly. “Oh, 
help!” 

“ Hush!” 

One softly spoken, solemn-soundin 
word, as Christie Bayle held fast the heel 
of his affianced wife, and together they 
sunk upon their knees. 

The glowing purple clouds opened slow- 
ly, and once more, as from the dazzling 
golden gates of the great city on the far- 
ther shore, a wondrous light streamed 
forth, filling the chamber and brightening 
the features of the dying woman. 

The pain and agony of the past, with 
their cruel lines, had gone, and the beau- 
tiful countenance shone with that look of 
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old that he who knelt there knew so well. 
But it was etherealized in its sweet calm, 
its restfulness, as the still, bright eyes 
gazed calmly and trustfully far out to sea. 
Julia’s fingers tightened on her mother’s 
chilling hand as she gazed with awe at the 
rapt look and gentle smile that flickered 
for a few moments on the trembling lips. 
Then, as the clouds closed in once more, 
and the room grew dark and chill, the pas- 
sionate, yearning cry of the young heart 
burst forth in that one word, “ Mother!” 
But there was no response, no word 
spoken, save that, as they knelt there in 
the ever-darkening room, Christie Bayle’s 
lips parted to whisper in tones so low that 
they were like a sigh, — 
“Come unto Me all ye that are weary 
and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DOCTOR’S GARDEN. 


THE place the same. Not a change 
visible in all those years. The old church, 
with its mossed tiles and lichened walls ; 
the familiar tones of the chiming clock, 
that gave notice of the passing hours ; and 
at the top of the market-place the old 
bank — Dixons’ Bank—at whose door 
that drab-looking man stood talking for a 
few minutes — talking to Mr. Trampleas- 
ure before going home to feed his fishes 
in the evening light and then take Mrs. 
Thickens up to the doctor’s house to 
spend the evening. 

And that evening. The garden un- 
changed in the midst of change. The old 
golden glow coming through the clump 
of trees in the west beyond the row of 
cucumber-frames — those trees that Dr. 
Luttrell told his wife he must cut down 
because they took off so much of the 
afternoon sun. But he had not cut them 
down. He would as soon have thought of 
lopping off his right hand. 

Everything in that garden, and about 
and in that house, seemed the same at the 
first glance, but there had been changes in 
King’s Castor in the course of years. 

There was a stone, for instance, grow- 
ing very much weather-stained, — 
the virtues of one Daniel Gemp; an 
there was the same verse cut.in the stone 
that had been sent round on the funeral 
cards with some pieces of sponge cake, 
one of which cards was framed in the par- 
lor at Gorringe’s, his crony, who still cut 
up cloth, as of old. 

Mrs. Pinet, too, had passed away, and 
the widow who now had the house, and 
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let lodgings, painted her pots green in- 
stead of red, and robbed the dull old place 
of one bit of color. 

But the doctor’s garden was the same; 
and so thought Christie Bayle, as he stood 
in the gathering gloom six months after 
his return to England, and shortly after 
his acceptance of the vicarage of King’s 
Castor at his old friend’s wish. 

There were the old sweet scents of the 
dewy earth, that familiar one of the lately 
cut grass; there was the old hum of a 
beetle winging its way round and round 
one of the trees; and there before him 
were the open French windows, and the 
veranda, showing the lit-up drawing-room 
furniture, the old globe lamps, and the 
candles on the piano just the same. 

Had he been asleep, and dreamed? and 
was he still the boyish curate who fell in 
love and failed? 

Yes; there was little Miss Heathery 
going to the piano and laying down the 
reticule bag, with the tail of her white 
handkerchief hanging out. And _ there 
was Thickens, with his hands resting on 
his drab trousers ; and there was the doc- 
tor and little, pleasant Mrs. Luttrell, going 
from one to the other and staying longest 
by, and unable to keep her trembling 
hands off, that tall, dark, beautiful woman, 
who smiled down upon her in answer to 
each caress. 

No change, and yet how changed! 
How near the bottom of the hill that little 
grey old man, and that rosy, little, white- 
haired woman! How querulous and thin 
sounded Mrs. Thickens’s voice in her old, 
trivial, troubador Heathery song! The 
years had gone, and in spite of its like- 
ness to the past, what a void there was — 
absent faces ! 

No; that carefully dressed old gentle- 
man was half behind the curtain, and he 
has risen to cross to the doctor, pausing 
to pat the tall, ceful woman on the 
arm, and nod at her affectionately by the 
way. There is another familiar face, too, 
that of Thisbe’s in a most wonderful cap, 
carrying in tea to hand round, and Tom 
Porter obediently “ foliowing in his com- 
modore’s wake ” — his own words — and 
handing bread and butter, sugar and 
cream. 

And still Christie Bayle gazes on, half 
expecting to see the tall, dark, handsome 
man who cast so deep a shadow across so 
many lives ; but instead of that the grace- 
ful figure that is so like Millicent Hallam - 
of the past appears framed in the win- 
dow, to stand there gazing out into the 
dark garden, 
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Then she looks back sharply, to answer 
some remarks made in the little drawing- 
room, and looks quickly out again wit 
hands resting onthe door. It is very dark 
out there, and her eyes are accustomed to 
the light of the drawing-room ; but in a 
minute or so she sees that which she 
sought, and half runs over the dewy lawn 
to where she is clasped in two strong 
arms. 

“You truant!” she says playfully, as 
she nestles close to him. “Come in and 
sing; we want you to make the place 
complete. Why, what are you thinking 
about ?” 

“I was thinking of the past, Julie,” he 
says. 

She looks up at him in the starlight ; 
and he gazes down in her glistening eyes. 

“The past? Let me think of it too. 
Are we not one?” 

And as they stand together the little 
English interior before them seems to 
fade away, and the light they gaze upon to 
be the glowing sunshine of the far south, 
blazing down in all its glory upon the 
grassy grave and — stone that 
nes the resting-place of This Man’s 
Wife. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE RULERS OF THE BALKANS. 

Prince Nicholas of Montenegro — King George of 
Greece — King Charles of Roumania— King Milan 
of Servia — Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. 

RECENT events in the East, and events 
that are still to happen, will for a long 
time keep the eyes of Europe fixed on the 
rulers to whom the destinies of Bulga- 
ria, Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, and 
Greece are committed. The name of Bal- 
kan States is by a stretch of geographical 
license adopted to designate all these 
countries, because those whose bounda- 
ries do not touch the Balkans claim on 
ethnographical grounds to extend their 
borders to these mountains. 

Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, and Greece 
are constitutional countries; but in the 
three former the will of the sovereign is 
paramount when he pleases to have a will. 
In Greece the king has little power, be- 
cause the present holder of the throne 
has thought fit to take British constitu- 
tionalism for his example —with what 

’ measure of success will be hereafter indi- 
cated. In Montenegro the prince governs 
patriarchally with a Privy Council of eight 
members, of whom four are nominated by 
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himself, and the other four elected by his 
soldiers. Here then we have varieties of 
government; and it must be added that, 
except in the case of Montenegro, the 
constitutions of the Balkan States, being 
of recent make, have been moulded to a 
large extent according to the characters 
of the respective sovereigns. It may be 
noted in passing that these five sovereigns 
all succeeded to their thrones after deeds 
of violence or revolutions for which they 
were not responsible. The predecessors 
of Nicholas I. of Montenegro, and of Mi- 
lan I. of Servia, were assassinated ; those 
of Charles I. of Roumania and George I. 
of Greece were deposed. Prince Alex- 
ander of Battenberg was elected prince of 
Bulgaria after a war which freed that prov- 
ince from the Turkish yoke ; but the gov- 
ernorship of East Roumelia devolved upon 
him after the revolutionary overthrow of 
Gavril Pasha at Philippopolis. 

Taking the sovereigns in the order of 
their accession, the senior is Nicholas I., 
Petrovitch Niegoch of Montenegro, who 
came to the throne in 1860, after the mur- 
der of his uncle, Danilo I. The latter 


was the first hospodar of Montenegro. 
From the time of Petrovitch Niegoch, 
who freed the country from the Turks in 
1697, Montenegro was governed by vla- 


dikas, or prince-bishops, who exercised a 
spiritual as well as temporal authority. 
At the same time they acknowledged the 
nominal suzerainty of Turkey, which 
means that they expected the sultan to 
protect them, but paid him no tribute. 
On the death of Peter II. in 1851, Danilo 
renounced the spiritual authority and title 
of vladika, proclaimed himself hospodar, 
and, forswearing all allegiance whatever 
to the sultan, demanded his investiture 
from the czar Nicholas, who was then the 
recognized protector of the Christian pop- 
ulations in the Balkans. Nicholas on as- 
cending the throne in 1860 was but nine- 
teen years old, and in 1861 he began a 
fierce war with the Turks which lasted 
till both countries were exhausted. The 
only reason for the war was that the Mon- 
tenegrins desired an extension of terri- 
tory, and the same motive called them to 
arms in 1875 and 1877. The treaty of 
Berlin increased the area of the princi- 
pality by over a thousand square miles, 
including one hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. The ports of Antivari 
and Dulcigno were among the additions, 
but the latter was only ceded by the Turks 
in exchange for Gussinjé, which the Mon- 
tenegrins will not fail to retake at the first 
opportunity. 
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Nicholas was born in 1841, and received 
most of his education at the Lycée Louis- 
le-Grand in Paris. Napoleon III. took a 
great interest in him, invited him often to 
the Tuileries and to Compiégne, gave him 
pocket money and presents, and on his 
accession to the throne gratified him with 
£10,000. In his youth the prince was 
strikingly handsome, and he remains so 
now that he has grown grey and portly. 
He looks every inch a prince and soldier. 
Very tall and broad-shouldered, with a 
frank, fearless face, large eyes, most 
stately demeanor and exquisite manners, 
he fascinates all who approach him. He 
is a poet as well as a soldier, and has 
composed some ballads which are popular 
wherever the Servian language is spoken. 
An accomplished linguist too, he speaks 
French, Italian, Russian and Turkish with 
perfect fluency, and German fairly well. 
Altogether he is one of the most gifted 
men who ever ruled a people, and if his 
dominions were larger i“ might leave a 
great name in history. It is by no means 


sure that he will not eventually be the 
ruler of a large kingdom, for it is the am- 
bition of Russia to make him or one of 
his family king of a powerful State which 
will include Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Macedonia, if not Bulgaria and East 


Roumelia. Unfortunately, as such a State 
would be the vassal of Russia, and could 
only be formed by crushing Austria~Hun- 

ary, it is not for Englishmen to wish that 
it should ever be created. We dare not 
even desire that Prince Nicholas should 
supplant King Milan on the Servian 
throne, much as the change might conduce 
to the good government of the Servians. 
Prince Nicholas must be regarded as the 
liege servant of Russia, and whatever in- 
crement of power may accrue to him will 
always be used with a blind loyalty in fur- 
therance of Russia’s designs. 

Nicholas’s capital of Cettinje is a small 
place of two thousand inhabitants. It has 
a palace which is like a medizval castle, 
and where the hundred men of the 
prince’s body-guard are lodged; also an 
hotel, where members of the diplomatic 
body reside, or at least dine and spend 
their evenings. There is of course no 
theatre, and nothing that can be called 
society, for the Montenegrins are Orien- 
tal in their relegation of women to the 
selamlik. The diplomatists and officials 
form whist-parties; and in winter they 
can get plenty of shooting. Pretty often 
the prince hospitably throws open his 
drawing-rooms for assemblies in the Eu- 
ropean fashion, at which the honors are 
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done by his Highness’s attractive consort, 
the princess Milena. The prince was 
married at the age of nineteen, and has 
two sons and seven daughters. One of 
his daughters, the princess Meliska, likes 
to read English books, and knows our 
language well. Another daughter, the 
princess Zorka (Aurora), is married to 
Peter Karageorgevics, the legitimist pre- 
tender to the Servian throne, who habitu- 
ally lives with his father-in-law, and gives 
him some trouble. Prince Peter not only 
dashes money about like sand, but has 
uncontrollable impulses to issue startling 
political manifestoes out of season. 

The Montenegrins keep to their national 
costume, and are all soldiers, for every 
able-bodied man is expected to bear arms. 
The ploughman and pig-drover step with 
a martial gait, for they are called out to 
frequent drills ; the flea-powder merchant 
(Montenegro exports a good deal of this 
useful commodity, known to botanists as 
Pyrethrum roseum) marches through his 
counting-house resplendent in sky-blue 
jacket, scarlet sash, and spurred boots. 
The prince always wears this costume, 
with a white mantle, furred kaftan, and 
jewelled sword. Thus attired he gives 
audience two or three times a week to all 
who have anything to ask of him, and he 
administers justice off-hand. The judges 
of Montenegro are the elders of the forty 
districts, who in time of war act as cap- 
tains ; but the prince is supreme judge. 
Litigants appear before him and state 
their case without the assistance of law- 
yers. On one occasion a suitor against 
whom the prince had given judgment tried 
to stab him, but a blow from his High- 
ness’s redoubtable fist knocked him out of 
court literally. In general the prince’s ad- 
judications are accepted without demur, 
for they are those of a shrewd, attentive, 
and thoroughly equitable mind. As to the 
prince’s qualities in generalship, they are 
well known. In the war of 1875, when 
the Servians and Montenegrins were allied 
against the Turks, the former were con- 
stantly thrashed, the latter everywhere 
victorious. The Servians soon had enough 
of it, and concluded a shameful peace ; but 
Nicholas of Montenegro would only sign 
peace asa victor; and as no agreement 
could be made with the Turks, the war 
was continued until the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano. At present Prince Nicholas is en- 
gaged in trying to civilize his subjects by 
cutting roads, making ports, and propa- 
gating the Italian language, the learning 
of which has been made compulsory in 
schools. As civilians the Montenegrins 
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do not shine, for they despise work, hate 
instruction, are quarrelsome, vindictive, 
and not particularly addicted to telling 
the truth. But as soldiers they are splen- 
did, and they have abundant opportunities 
for keeping their courage and endurance 
in full activity, for not a month passes 
without their having some border conflicts 
with the Turks or Albanians. 

The mention of Albania brings one to 
George, king of Greece. The Albanians 
are not a distinct race from the Greeks, 
but they have set up a preposterous claim 
of their own to Epirus, which ought to 
belong to the Hellenic kingdom, and 
would have been incorporated within it 
long ago, had not Greece been so lamen- 
tably unfortunate in the two kings which 
the great powers have selected to rule 
over it since 1830. The powers acted 
with absurd disregard of the Greek char- 
acter in giving to the modern Athenians 
and Beeotians, first such aking as Otho of 
Bavaria, and then a king like young 
George of Denmark. The former, who 
had the eccentricity which is hereditary in 
his family, was an obtuse, pettifogging 
German prince, who thought he had , at 
his utmost to identify himself with his 
Greek subjects when he had mastered 
their language. He took a pedant’s pleas- 
ure in detecting misplaced accents in offi- 
cial documents. He delivered academi- 
cal little speeches, with quotations from 
Plato, and he had a fad about restoring 
the ancient Greek language. He ruled 
with the slow-moving, paper-scribbling 
methods of a bureaucrat, alternated b 
outbursts of German military dictatorial- 
ness. We found our first two Hanoverian 
kings a pretty severe trial for English pa- 
tience; but a dull-witted, crooked-tem- 
pered Bavarian, governing a quick-witted, 
impulsive, adventurous, and chattering 
race like the Greeks, was the most ludi- 
crous incongruity. To make matters 
worse Otho was only twenty years old 
when he ascended the throne, and the pow- 
ers consented that the Greeks, who had 
been living for centuries under Turkish 
whips, should give themselves a constitu- 
tion “ modelled on the French Charter of 
1830.” They began working this con- 
stitution like monkeys playing with an 
electric battery. The country was chron- 
ically under the shock of Cabinet crises, 
general elections, riots, military conspira- 
cies, and brigandage — this brigandage 
being generally abetted by the opposition, 
to discredit and oust the party in power. 
After these saturnalia had lasted thirty- 


two years, producing about sixty changes | R 
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of ministry, the Greek factions varied 
their sport of fighting each other by 
combining to depose Otho himself, who 
happened at the time to be on a tour of 
pleasure and repose in Germany. There- 
upon the great powers, seeing how well 
their first choice of a Greek king had suc- 
ceeded, thought they could not do better 
than go on the old plan, and so cast eyes 
on Prince George of Denmark, who was 
then eighteen years old. The Greeks 
wanted to have Prince Alfred of England, 
now Duke of Edinburgh, and actually 
elected him; but, luckily for the prince, 
treaties forbade that a member of the 
reigning families of any of the great pow- 
ers should sit on the Greek throne. A 
boy of Prince Alfred’s age could have 
done nothing for the Greeks. The king 
required for them was a strong man who 
could have begun his reign by abolishing 
their constitution. 

King George* arrived at Athens at- 
tended by a Baron Sponneck, whom his 
father had given him as an adviser. This 
gentleman became of course and imme- 
diately the object of unsparing envy, chaff, 
and satire on the part of the lively Greeks. 
He had a little foible, which consisted in 
wearing at all times a military uniform, 
with boots and spurs, though he was never 
seen to ride. One afternoon, as he was 
taking his accustomed drive along the 
chief boulevard of the capital, a joyous 
commotion was observable among the 
public, and shouts of laughter arose on all 
sides. Baron Sponneck looked about to 
see what was the joke, and perceived that 
his carriage was being followed by one 
identically like it, in which sat a gentle- 
man who in face and make-up might have 
been himself or a twin brother. The jest 
of the two Sponnecks made the Athenians 
merry that afternoon; but the genuine 
Sponneck found that life had its troubles 
among so facetious a people, and he soon 
withdrew to Denmark. The young king 
then remained alone among his Greeks — 
a teetotum in the hands of MM. Bulgaris, 
Zaimis, Coundouriétis, Comoundoros, De- 
ligeorgis, Tricoupis, etc., who, turn by 
turn, flung one another out of office. 

King George was a very mild young 
man, and, like the curate in the “ Bab 
Ballads,” he has been “in mildness daily 
growing.” Fair and slim, with gentle blue 
eyes, nice manners, a natural affability, a 
quiet, grave voice, and a disposition that 
was evidently earnest and studious, he 

* Born 1845, son of Christian IX. of Denmark, 


brother of the Princess of Wales and of the empress of 
ussia, 











was quite a pattern young prince. On 
state occasions, when he stood in his blue 
uniform and sky-blue ribbon of the Order 
of the Redeemer, in the midst of his 
swarthy -faced, hook-nosed, hawk -eyed 
ministers, prefects, and deputies, his fresh 
innocent features lent almost an air of 
respectability to the whole self-seeking 
crew. The first sight of the A®gean’s 
blue waters pleased him vastly. He had 
a handsome palace, pretty villa at the Pi- 
reus, delightful gardens, plenty of money, 
and most agreeable tutors, who taught 
him Greek, both ancient and modern. 
There is not a more entertaining creature 
than the well-educated, enthusiastic Hel- 
lene, who believes himself to be descended 
in direct line from the race that produced 
Homer, Socrates, Demosthenes, Pericles, 
and Solon. This Hellene’s lively fancy 
easily bridges over the two thousand years 
intervening between the date of Greece’s 
decline and its nineteenth-century resur- 
rection; so that he will assure you that 
some general who has had a border skir- 
mish with the Turks without running awa 

has the very face of Leonidas, and will 
further allude to some minister who is 
temporarily holding office, and from whom 
he expects a small government post, as a 
true son of Lycurgus. But this kind of 
talk is refreshing as champagne, and, ad- 
ministered in copious draughts to a recep- 
tive young man like King George, kept 
him for a time in hopeful, happy excite- 
ment. He was only too glad to believe that 
his people were the first in the world, and 
that he had been marked out for signal 
honor in being appointed to lead them to 
new and more glorious destinies. His min- 
isters always had the grandest projects for 
covering Greece with railroads, schools, 
and art academies; for constructing new 
ports, quintupling the commerce of the na- 
tion, balancing its budget, and making its 
army fit to seize upon Epirus, Thessaly and 
Thrace at the first convenient opportunity. 
It took the candid young king some time 
to understand why the politicians of the 
Chamber — all equally patriotic, eloquent, 
and disinterested — could not unite in ac- 
complishing these desiderata, why Bul- 
garis upset Zaimis for planning a newline 
of rail, and why Comoundoros threatened 
Deligeorgis with impeachment for serving 
out new rifles to the infantry. When at 
last King George did understand ; when 
he saw that the leprosy of Parliamentarism 
had corrupted the life-blood of the coun- 
try; that the infamous electoral ballot- 
box was like a pagan altar in the land, on 
which men unblushingly sacrificed truth 
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and principles to the god Demos (the most 
ludicrous divinity of all that have made 
mythology grotesque), — then he sat down 
with a sigh and determined to make the 
best of the country without concerning 
himself as to its politics. He received 
successive prime ministers with the same 
indifferent politeness, wrote his signature 
silently to every ministerial decree, or act 
of Parliament; and, whenever he could, 
went off shooting in the Morea. About 
once a fortnight he invited his ministers 
to dinner, Toned them photographs of 
his sisters, and took their opinions on the 
distance for aiming at woodcock in cloudy 
weather. Now and then he astonished a 
minister by sending him a hamper of game 
or a birthday present. The recipient of 
this favor would immediately rush to the 
palace with obsequious thanks drippin 
from his tongue, and think that his politi- 
cal fortune was secured. A few days 
later, however, the king would do just as 
much for the next man. 

In 1867 he married the princess Olga, 
daughter of the grand duke Constantine 
of Russia. This lovely and charming 
woman has given him all that a good wife 
need give her husband — domestic happi- 
ness without alloy. King George is now 
the father of six children — four sons and 
two daughters — and he has settled down 
into the position of an easy-going, elderly 
constitutional king, who likes to live ex- 
empt from rahe: a and responsibilities. 
He is growing bald, he collects pictures, 
and is much interested in getting good 
wine equal to Bordeaux out of his private 
vineyards. His official dinners are more 
frequent, and are served up by a French 
oooh. He sometimes suggests an altera- 
tion in the uniform of the army, but gives 
way at once if his responsible advisers hint 
that a party question might be made out of 
the matter. He and the queen live much 
in the country, bring up their children 
admirably, and are delighted to extend the 
most gracious hospitality to any stranger 
of distinction who visits Greece. But they 
ostentatiously eschew politics. Queen 
Olga as a Russian has but a faint appre- 
ciation of the Parliamentary system ; but, 
on the other, she has not the spirit of a 
Russian Catherine or Elisabeth, so that 
she has never attempted to shape her 
husband’s course, or to establish him in a 
commanding position above parties. Dur- 
ing this year’s crisis in Greece, when the 
half-mad M. Delyannis seemed bent upon 
plunging his country into a war which 
would have caused her annihilation, King 
George remained serenely and severely 
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indifferent. He thought it no part of his 
constitutional duty to save Greece one 
life, or one drachma, of the many thou- 
sands of lives and the many millions of 
drachmas which M. Delyannis squandered. 

Here it must be repeated that the fault 
of the misgovernment of Greece does not 
rest with King George, but with the great 
powers that set him on the throne. The 
powers never meant well by Greece. 
They feared its aggrandizement at the 
expense of Turkey, and purposely made 
it small and weak. Their combinations 
must indeed have been frustrated if King 
George had developed unexpected talents 
as a ruler, or if he had luckily found a 
statesman of genius among the Greek fac- 
tions; but neither of these contingencies 
occurred. Trained in those false doc- 
trines of constitutionalism which reduce 
the sovereign’s business to a solemn farce, 
he had not innate perspicacity enough to 
recognize that there can be no privileges 
without duties —at least, none which a 
man of dignity should care to accept. It 
was by asheer miracle that Greece was not 
driven to utter destruction by M. Delyan- 
nis, while the king sat with his arms 
folded beside this crazy coachman. It 
looks now as if M. Tricoupis were at last 
going to save Greece from the Parliamen- 
tary rot, for he has taken advantage of the 
general nausea caused by recent events 
to reduce the number of deputies from 
two hundred and forty five to one hundred 
and fifty, and to make various administra- 
tive changes which will strengthen the 
executive. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, how M. Tricoupis would comport 
himself towards a strong executive if he 
were again thrown into opposition. 

The whole question of Greece’s future 
really lies there. If the Greeks have 
wretched defects, they have also great 
qualities. They are. not properly repre- 
sented by the cynical adventurers who 
have for half a century disgraced political 
life at Athens. The Greek merchants 
whom one meets in England and India are 
justly respected for their enterprise, integ- 
rity, and excellent education, and it is by 
the help of men like this that Greece’s des- 
tinies will be accomplished under “a king 
against whom there is no rising.” Hap- 
pily there is some hope of the young Duke 
of Sparta, who has just attained his con- 
stitutional majority. He is a youth of 
spirit and talent, who has shown more 
than usual assiduity in his studies, and 
who has the advantage of being born a 
Greek, so that his future subjects regard 
him as one of their own kin. If M. Tri- 





coupis be still to the front when Prince 
Constantine comes to the throne, the two 
together may open a new and more honor- 
able chapter in Greece’s history. 

King Charles of Roumania’s reign of- 
fers many contrasts to that of King George 
of Greece; but Charles of Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen was no boy when he was 
elected Saeed or lord of Roumania, in 
April, 1866. A captain of Prussian dra- 

oons, twenty-seven years old, nearly re- 
ated to the king or Prussia, and noted 
moreover for the steadiness of his charac- 
ter, he was selected by Herr von Bismarck 
on purpose to play a great part in Rou- 
mania — in other words, to hold the Da- 
nubian principalities fast on the Prussian 
side, while Prussia made war upon Aus- 
tria. Napoleon III. was taken aback by 
the prince’s sudden candidature, just as 
he was four years later by that of Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern in Spain; but 
he was hesitating at the time between the 
Austrian and the Prussian alliance, in 
view of his designs on the Rhine, and so 
let the candidature pass — much to the 
disgust of Prince Napoleon, who had been 
coveting the throne of Roumania for him- 
self. Prince Charles arrived at Bucharest 
in May, 1866; a few weeks later the battle 
of Sadowa had been fought, and the prince 
was holding a Roumanian army corps 
ready to make a dash at Transylvania in 
case Austria prolonged the war. 

Prince Charles owed his throne to the 
deposition of Prince Couza, under cir- 
cumstances very similar to the recent 
midnight overthrow of Prince Alexander 
of Bulgaria at Sofia. Colonel Alexander 
John Couza was a Moldavian officer who 
had fought with the utmost bravery in the 
war of independence which Wallachians 
and Moldavians waged against the Turks ; 
and in 1858 he was elected first hospodar 
of the united principalities. He would 
have been the right man for his post if he 
had followed his own instincts; but he 
was persuaded into allowing the foolish 
and immoral system of government by 

arty to spring up in his country. Ina 
and where men had been the bondsmen 
of the Turks he suffered ministerial re- 
sponsibility to be established; which 
means that after choosing the best men 
of the nation to be his ministers, he left 
them exposed to the onslaughts of an op- 
position whose business it became (copy- 
ing the well-known British model) to 
find fault systematically. Ministries were 

uickly shattered like glass houses by 
this indiscriminate stone-throwing, until 
Prince Couza, driven to distraction, called 
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upon the Roumanians for a plebiscite. 
The result was that out of 682,621 record- 
ed votes, 611,094 vere given for him. 
The party wirepullers, fomentors of dis- 
ruption and treason, utterers of seditious 
speeches and others, then took fright, see- 
ing that things were about to be called b 
their right names, and that a few of their 
number were probably about to be hanged. 
To prevent this they hired a gang of ruf- 
fians, who seized upon Prince Couza in 
his bed, pitched him into a carriage with 
four galloping horses, and drove him to 
the nearest railway station on the line to 
Vienna. Afterwards they proclaimed that 
he had abdicated — which was an untruth, 
or a “demonstrable inaccuracy,” as we 
say in England when politicians distort 
facts for their own purposes. 
Parliamentary troubles in Roumania did 
not end when Charles of Hohenzollern 
su-ceeded Alexander Couza; but the new 
prince had a will of his own. He was not 
a Cromwell, but he held tight to all his 
prerogatives, and used much patient, cau- 
tious, persevering dexterity in extending 
them. He was and is a good type of the 
most steady-going Prussian officer — not 
a beau sabreur, but in all things smart 
and punctilious. He pores over charts, 
plans fortifications, and thinks there is no 
music like the firing of cannon at practice. 
Ten years after he had come to Bucharest 
the Roumanian army was excellent. Eu- 
rope was astonished to see a country 
which had not yet ranked among indepen- 
dent nations bringing a perfectly equipped 
force of 46,000 men to help Russia against 
the Turks. Thanks largely to this army 
the Russians were victorious at Plevna; 
and the Roumanians were then amply re- 
warded, for Bessarabia was taken from 
them by their grateful allies in exchange 
for the Dobrudscha, which was of no use 
to them. Bessarabia gave the Roumani- 
ans the command of Danubian navigation 
at the river’s mouth; by losing it they 
were deprived of the chance of beseniens 
a strong, or even a prosperous nation. 
The blow was severely felt by Prince 
Charlés, who could not understand why 
Prince Bismarck left him in the lurch at 
the Congress of Berlin. The German 
chancellor could easily have prevented 
Bessarabia from being taken by Russia, 
and doubtless he would have pronounced 
his veto had the British plenipotentiaries 
said a syllable on Roumania’s behalf. But 
Lord Beaconsfield was not sorry that de- 
nuded Roumania should stand as an ex- 
ample to other little Balkan States of 
the manner in which Russia treats small 
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friends ; and Prince Bismarck on his side 
was glad to render Russia a service which 
cost him nothing. It was whispered to 
Prince Charles that he should be pro- 
moted to kingship by way of compensa- 
tion, and this came to pass in 1881; but 
the Roumanians could have got their 
prince crowned without surrendering a 
province for this honor, and so the com- 
pensation to them was not much. 

Roumania however has now become 
Russia’s watchful enemy, and this fact 
has greatly helped to educate and 
strengthen the nation. The people have 
felt that they must make sacrifices to 
maintain a good army, and the military 
spirit that has got abroad among them 
has reacted on the Parliamentary institu- 
tions. M. Bratiano, the prime minister, 
has been in office ten years. To save 
appearances, and keep the Radicals from 
— their teeth too violently, he calls 

imself a Liberal; but it comes to the 
same thing as if he were a Conservative. 
He is Roumania’s Bismarck, and even 
excels his master in one thing; for he has 
learnt the knack of winning majorities at 
every general election. A day may come 
when under him Roumania in alliance 
with Bulgaria and Servia will form a Bal- 
kanic Confederation, bar Russia’s way to 
Constantinople, and give the Eastern 
question quite a new turn; but there is 
another possibility, which is, that Russia 
and Austria settling the Eastern question. 
between them, Roumania may be halved 
and swallowed up. The largest part of it 
would fit very well into Hungary. 

King Charles was married in 1869 to. 
the princess Elizabeth of Neuwied—a 
lady of great talent, who has written some 
exquisite poems in German and Rouma- 
nian, under the pseudonym of Carmen 
Sylva. One child was born of the mar- 
riage, a little girl, who died in 1874, in her 
fourth year. This bereavement has thrown. 
a permanent gloom upon the court at 
Sinaia. The queen * has never been able 
to console herself, and all her writings 
are tinged with melancholy. The king 
having no son to succeed him naturally 
takes more interest in the things of to-day 
than in those which may happen when he 


* The following lines are by Queen Elizabeth : ~ 


“Der schénste Nam’ im Erdenrund, e 
Das sché Wort in M h d 
Ist: Mutter! 
Ja, keines ist so tief und weich, 
So ungelehrt, gedankenreich 
Als: Mutter! 
Und wem auch dieses Wort erklang, 
Hat hohe Wiirde lebenslang 
Als: Mutter! 
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is gone, and his subjects reproach him 
with thinking too much about his army, 
and not enough about the commercial de- 
velopment in Roumania. At the court 
balls, which are given two or three times 
every winter at Bucharest, the king ap- 
pears much like a studious officer who has 
torn himself away from his books and is 
taking compulsory relaxation by doctor’s 
orders. He goes about talking with every- 
body, forcing himself to be agreeable — 
rather overdoing, too—and putting end- 
less questions. If he gets hold ofa stran- 
ger, he pumps him dry as to his opinions 
on Roumania. But his attention wanders 
if the stranger talks about corn and cat- 
tle, steam-mills, and such things, and it is 
only when some slight allusion to the 
army is made that his Majesty looks all 
alive again. The etiquette of courts, 
which requires that nobody shall leave 
the ball-room until the sovereign has re- 
tired, has long ago had to be given up in 
Roumania, for King Charles has been 
known to tarry till half past four in the 
morning talking with foreign officers about 
the trajectory of chilled shot. He is a 
dark man, with a black grisly beard, not 
of the German type, but rather Italian, 
which is appropriate enough to a nation 
which claims descent from the Romans, 
talks a kind of Italian, and seems like a 
lusus nature in the midst of Slav and 
Magyar populations. It may be remarked 
in passing that the Roumanian language 
had become almost extinct among the 
educated classes of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia when the Nationalist movements of 
1848-58 brought it to life again. 

From Roumania to Servia the transi- 
tion is wide, for the two countries have 
little in common, and their kings are as 
dissimilar as may be. At this time twenty 
years ago, a bright, dark-eyed boy just 
entering his teens used to be seen almost 
every evening at the Café de Fleurus in 
Paris, in the company of two learned pro- 
fessors. The professors drank beer, 
smoked, and talked de omni re disputa- 
bili; the boy listened in silence, but gen- 
erally with enrapt attention. He was the 
young prince Milan Obrenovics, nephew 
and heir of Michael, reigning prince of 
Servia, who had been sent to Paris to be 
educated at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 
His tutor was M. Francois Huet, a very 
distinguished professor of philosophy, 
who however had a dash of Bohemianism 
in him. It would hardly have occurred 
to an English university don, entrusted 
with the education of a future sovereign, 
to take his charge out daily into the pro- 





miscuous society of a coffee-room; but 
they manage these things differently in 
France. The Café de Fleurus, near the 
Luxembourg, happened to be the favorite 
resort of several of the second-rate artists, 
advocates, and journalists who afterwards 
became notorious under the Commune. 
Courbet the painter was to be seen there, 
with his huge paunch and asthmatical 
laugh; also the sallow, squinting Ferré 
and the good-for-naught Raoul Rigault, 
always impecunious and reeking of ab- 
sinthe. Prince Milan saw a good deal of 
these men, and their talk was useful to 
him, though it was not intended especially 
for his ears. If the future communards 
had known that it was a prince who sat at 
M. Huet’s table, they would doubtless 
have sought to establish financial relations 
with him on the sly. As it was they had 
no idea of his rank,and M. Huet took no 
pains to keep him out of earshot of their 
rollicking nonsense, for he thought that a 
future ruler of men ought to know men in 
every variety. It was thus Prince Milan 
got an early insight into the characteris- 
tics of those individuals by whom the de- 
mocracy allows itself to be led in unruly 
times. 

Born in 1854, Milan was ten years old 
when he went to Paris, and fourteen when 
the assassination of his uncle recalled 
him to Servia. During the next four 
years the country was governed by a re- 
gency, the prince meanwhile retaining M. 
Huet as tutor. In 1872 Milan attained 
his majority, in the following year he paid 
a visit to Paris, and Marshal MacMahon 
conferred upon him the grand cross of 
the Legion of Honor. By that time most 
of the company of the Café de Fleurus 
had been shot or transported. 

The founder of the Obrenovics family 
was Miloch, a pig-driver, who was born 
in 1780. Swineherds were the most de- 
spised race under Ottoman rule in the 
Balkans, and those who wish to be partic- 
ularly sarcastic about King Milan now 
generally allude to him as the pigman. 
Miloch however ennobled his whole pro- 
fession by his splendid valor in rebelling 
against Turkish oppression. It was an 
amazing — that a humble pig-driver 
should have been able to rouse a whole 
country to rebellion, to take the command- 
in-chief of its armies, to rout the Turks 
in spite of overwhelming odds, and finally 
to get himself proclaimed prince by the 
whole nation, whose choice the sultan was 
compelled to ratify. These achievements 
were much greater than those of Masa- 
niello, John of Leyden, or Jack Cade. 
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Unfortunately Miloch, when he was raised 
to the throne, showed himself insolent, 
stupid, and cruel, so that his exasperated 
subjects rose against him and drove him 
out. Antzus-like, he sprang up again on 
being flung into the mire, won back his 
throne, and died sceptre in hand. Never- 
theless he has left a bad name asa coarse, 
besotted, tyrannical debauchee, who, hav- 
ing freed a people disgraced himself by 
treating them as slaves. 

If therefore the taunt as to King Milan’s 
origin have any sting, it is because his 
Majesty has too obviously inherited some 
of Miloch’s defects. A fou years ago he 
was avery handsome young man, rather 
too much addicted to hair-oil, scarlet neck- 
ties, and jewelry, but still very much of a 
dandy and fuellis tdoneus. Although he 
is now but thirty-two, good living has al- 
ready made him fat, heavy in the eyes, 
and rheumatic. The stories current about 
him are not creditable. Even if he could 
have once pleaded, like Prince Hal, that 
there was a time for sowing wild oats, that 
time certainly passed when he exchanged 
his title of prince into that of king in 1882. 
The promotion gave him an excellent op- 
portunity for turning over a newleaf. As 
prince his dignity was not well defined, 
and, like an American president, he re- 
ceived his ministers and principal officers 
at card and supper parties on a footing of 
quasi-equality. It may be remarked, by 
the way, that he had a passion for gam- 
bling. When it was decided that he 
should become king, he sent to inquire as 
to the etiquette of the court of Belgium, 
and ordered that it should be done at Bel- 
grade as at Brussels. If he had copied 
King Leopold II.’s decorous manners and 
habits at the same time, it would have 
been well for him and for his people; and 
in truth he had every inducement to act 
like a gentleman, for he has a most fas- 
cinating, bright-witted, and devoted wife. 
Queen Natalie * is the darling of the Ser- 
vians. It was she, and she only, who 
saved her husband’s crown after the igno- 
minious defeat of the Servians by the 
Bulgarians. But for her the Servians 
would have dethroned the unworthy vo- 
luptuary, who was enjoying himself at 
Gleichenberg when the revolution of Phi- 
lippopolis broke out, and who on his hasty 
return to Servia plunged his country with- 
out just cause, and despite all warnings, 
into a fratricidal war which every one of 


* Natalie Keschko, daughter of a colonel in the Rus- 
sian Imperial Guard, born 1859; married to Prince 
Milan, October, 1875. There is one child of this mar- 
riage, Prince Alexander, born August, 1876. 





his subjects who were not army-contrac- 
tors or promotion-hunters execrated. 

One must however render justice to 
King Milan’s qualities. He is extremely 
shrewd —his enemies say cunning. As 
a general his failures have been both ludi- 
crous and shameful; for his armies were 
as completely beaten by the Turks from 
1875 to 1877 as they were subsequently by 
the Bulgarians in 1885-86; and this not- 
withstanding an enormous amount of brag 
and bluster on the king’s part. On the 
other hand this sovereign, who has shown 
neither adroitness nor courage in the field, 
has exhibited a wonderful cleverness in 
eliminating Russian influences from Ser- 
via. When he attained his majority, Servia 
was to all intents a Russian province. M. 
Ristics, his principal minister, took his 
orders from St. Petersburg, and would 
have been quite ready at a given moment 
to tell Milan that unless the latter recog- 
nized the czar as his suzerain, he must 
make way for one of the Karageorgevics * 
family. Milan quietly and astutely foiled 
Ristics, and threw himself upon Austria 
for protection. This was a couple of years 
after the Treaty of Berlin, which had 
shown Milan,. by Roumania’s example, 
that to work for Russia was to get shorn 
to the quick. M. Ristics has not yet re- 
covered from the surprise which he felt 
when Prince Milan dismissed him, and 
used the emperor of Austria’s good offices 
to obtain his royal crown as a recompense 
for renouncing the Russian alliance. To 
make matters worse for M. Ristics, the 
king has for the last six years got anti- 
Liberal majorities returned at the general 
elections, using for this purpose all the 
little electoral dodges ¢ which M. Ristics 
himself had taught him. The neatest of 
these dodges consists in arresting groups 
of Opposition electors on the day of the 
ballot, alleging that they are disorderly 
assemblies and causing an obstruction. 
M. Ristics is a melancholy man, for hav- 
ing carried but a dozen constituencies at 
the last elections, he feels that his royal 
pupil has learned too much. 

Servia and Roumania are lands where 
the battle of Russian influence has been 
fought and lost ; in Bulgaria that battle is 
not yet half over. Its latest incident, the 
sudden deposition of Prince Alexander, 


* Alexander Karageorgevics was elected prince when 
Miloch Obrenovics was deposed. Mauloch overturned 
him, and Karageorgevics after revenged himself by 
plotting the assassination of Miloch’s son Michael. 
For this he was sentenced in default by the Belgrade 
Court of Assize to eight years’ penal servitude. He 
died last year in Hungary. 

+ M. Ristic’s party calls itself Liberal. 
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his restoration a few days later, and his 
subsequent abdication, will contribute one 
of the most interesting chapters to the 
history of modern revolutions. There 
seems to be no precedent for a restoration 
so rapid as that of the prince. This he 
owes to the electric telegraph. In old 
days his dethronement must have plunged 
the country into civil war, which would 
have lasted for months. As things went, 
the telegraph enabled the opinions of Bul- 
garia and Roumelia on Zankoff’s coup 
d'état to be rapidly collected and circu- 
lated. A concrete protest took shape. 
From a hundred towns and a thousand 
villages the cry rose for the prince’s re- 
turn, and the wires shot this message in 
every direction to meet the prince, wher- 
ever he might happen to be. So startling 
a token of his people’s devotion could not 
be resisted, and the prince returned, un- 
heeding the German chancellor and M. de 
Giers, who had met at Franzensbad to 
choose him a successor. 

Probably many a royal victim of revolu- 
tions or conspiracies might have been 
saved by telegraphy; but as the first to 
benefit by this modern system of salvage, 
Prince Alexander of Bulgaria will stand 
on record as being a sovereign popular 
beyond parallel. Cynics had their sneer 
on the days following the revolution, be- 
fore the counter-movement had gathered 
force. Those who do not believe in pop- 
ular gratitude found justification in the 
spectacle of soldiers and people basely 
expelling a ruler who had made their coun- 
try victorious and respected throughout 
the world but a few months ago. The 
Bulgarians however showed true grit, and 
this was a consoling thing to the entire 
human race. Ifthe virtues of one man be 
an example to men without number, how 
much more must the virtues of a whole peo- 
ple produce good and illustrate an epoch! 

Prince Alexander well deserved his peo- 
ple’s love and fideiity. Rarely has a 
prince combined so many of the attrac- 
tions which make a man lovable, with the 
talents which make a man trusted. Born 
in 1857,* he was a captain in the Russian 
Guards at twenty-three years old when 
Russia proposed Sten as the first prince of 
Bulgaria. Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, 
the Russian commissioner in Bulgaria, 
had been intriguing actively to get the 
throne for himself, and, furious at his dis- 
appointment, he was careful to sow tares 


* At Verona, during the Austrian occupation of that 
city; his father, Prince Alexander of Hesse, being a 
general in the Austrian army. 
shal Radetzky. 


His godfather was Mar- 
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in Prince Alexander’s field before leaving. 
A Russian general bestowing a demo- 
cratic constitution with universal suffrage, 
triennial Parliaments, ministerial respon- 
sibility, and the rest of it, was certainly a 
remarkable sight; but rather too remark- 
able to pass without suspicion. Don- 
doukoff’s object was simply to make it 
impossible for Prince Alexander to rule, 
so that there might be an early pretext 
for Russian intervention, and then a new 
election. However, so long as the late 
czar ruled, Prince Alexander was well 
supported at St. Petersburg; it was not 
till after the czar’s assassination that in- 
triguers of all kinds poisoned the mind of 
the present emperor against him, and ob- 
tained carte blanche to agitate the Bulga- 
rian Parliament in the Russian interest. 
Disconcerted by the czar’s unaccounta- 
ble behavior towards him—for the czar 
ceased to answer his letters without say- 
ing how the prince had offended him — 
Alexander readily gave ear to the sugges- 
tion that the pee h ence of Bulgarian fac- 
tions had something to do with the matter. 
Those were the days when Nihilism was 
terrorizing Russia by its crimes, and it 
was natural, thought the prince, that the 
czar should look with displeasure on those 
Bulgarian Radicals who expressed their 
sympathies with Russian revolutionists 
pretty openly. The Russian agent at 
Sofia whispered to the prince, as if the 
hint came from the czar, that the Bulga- 
rian constitution had better be torn up, 
and the prince took the hint. A vote of 
the Sobranje in July, 1881, invested him 
with dictatorial powers for seven years, 
and until September, 1883, he governed 
without a Parliament. It was not a happy 
time for Bulgaria. The strengthening of 
Bulgaria by means of that “intelligent 
despotism ” which Guizot called the best 
form of government was not what the 
Russian intriguers desired. They had 
calculated that Alexander’s coup d’état 
would provoke a revolution, or discredit 
him hopelessly with the governments of 
the great powers, and particularly with 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone was of 
course deeply shocked, and would have 
been quite prepared to admit from that 
time that the Russians — the humane, Lib- 
eral Russians — were the proper people to 
govern Bulgaria. But as the Bulgarians 
did not see things in this light, their con- 
stitution had to be restored for them by 
direction of Russia. Russia encouraged 





| constitutionalism in Bulgaria, just as Ger- 
|many patronizes the republic in France, 
| to keep the country weak. 
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The Bulgarians are sensible folk, how- 
ever, and Parliamentary institutions would 
work pretty well among them if it were 
not for the Russian secret-service money 
which has been and is employed in sub- 
sidizing a faction in the Sobranje. Even 
with this drawback, and in despite of agi- 
tations and conspiracies all over the coun- 
try, the Parliament has not done badly, 
because its members —agriculturists for 
the most part — used to trust the prince 
heartily, and plumped for him with rustic 
stolidity. “ Those men take our money 
and vote against us,” exclaimed M. Koian- 
der, the late Russian agent at Sofia, indig- 
nantly ; and this appears to describe what 
has pretty often happened. The Bulga- 
rian farmer does not dislike the Russians ; 
he will nudge them for gifts, and pocket 
their roubles with a wink, but he intends 
to remain independent, and votes as he 
chooses. 

The revelation of Prince Alexander’s 
military talents in the war against Servia 
is still fresh in men’s minds. Slivnitza 
ranked him among the first generals of 
Europe ; and now that his popularity as 
a ruler has been so wonderfully demon- 
strated, it may be that a very great career 
indeed still lies before the prince. For 
his abdication may be but a temporary 
withdrawal ; and if he should not sit again 
for years on the Bulgarian throne, other 
posts of honor may in the mean time 
be open to him. The German chancellor 
doubtless remarked when he heard of the 
prince’s intended restoration, “ This is a 
coming man,” and prepared to reckon 
with him thenceforth in all calculations on 
the Eastern question. Hitherto Prince 
Bismarck has not been favorable to the 
prince. The story of the love-match with 
a Prussian princess very near to the 
throne, which has been thwarted by the 
chancellor, is no myth. Yet time and 
fortune are all on the side of the young 
and the brave; and Prince Alexander can 
afford to wait. There is enough in his 
life’s history to show that he was born 
under a lucky star. 





From Time. 
THE DOMESDAY COMMEMORATION. 


BY E. C. THOMAS. 


THE closing days of October have wit- 
nessed the commemoration of the eight 
hundredth anniversary of the compilation 
of the great survey known as “ Domesday 
Book.” Under the auspices of the Royal 
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Historical Society, arrangements have 
been made for a series of meetings in 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, at which papers have 
been read by students of what has been 
called the “science of Domesday,” and 
for two exhibitions of ancient manuscripts 
and records, — one at the British Museum 
and the other at the Record Office. The 
great building in Fetter Lane is the pres- 
ent home of the august monument in 
whose honor this celebration has been 
held. Its first place of deposit appears to 
have been the royal treasury at Winches- 
ter Cathedral, but, from a notice in the 
well-known “ Dialogus de Scaccario,” it 
seems to have afterwards become the in- 
separable companion of the royal seal, 
and Sir Henry Ellis quotes an entry from 
one of the wardrobe accounts of Edward 
I., to show that in the twenty-ninth year 
of that monarch it was with the king at 
Lincoln. It is not known when it was 
deposited in the exchequer at Westmins- 
ter, where it was kept in an iron chest, 
which is still preserved, under three locks 
and keys in the charge of several officials 
of the exchequer. In 1696 it was removed 
to the Chapter House, and from there 
was finally deposited in Fetter Lane, where 
it is in the care of an official speciall 
charged with its custody. The old bind. 
ing of wood, covered with leather and 
ornamented with brass, is still kept; but 
the volumes have been put into modern 
bindings of leather with silver fittings, 
and are carefully preserved under glass. 
Though not, of course, the oldest, yet 
when we consider the greatness of the 
events of which it is at once the outcome 
and the record, it may well be considered 
the most reverend of our early records, 
and as we look upon this “miracle of 
clerkly and executive capacity,” we can 
hardly fail to realize more keenly than 
before the greatness of that king who but 
twenty years before its compilation had 
landed on our shores as a stranger and an 
invader. 

As to the meaning of the name of 
“Domesday Book,” various conjectures 
have been made. This name nowhere 
occurs in the book itself, where it is in- 
deed once spoken of by name as “ Liber 
de Wintonia.” In the * Dialogue of the Ex- 
chequer” of Richard Fitz-Nigel, Bishop 
of London, and sometime treasurer of 
the exchequer, which was written about 
1176, we find the statement: “ Hic liber 
ab indigenis Domesdei vocatur, id est 
Dies judicii per metaphoram,” which he 
latinizes into /iber judiciarius, because, as 
he explains, its judgment upon any dis- 
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puted point was final. Rudborne tells us 
that it was so called “quia nulli parcit, 
sicut nec magnus dies judicii.” The sug- 

estion that the name is derived from the 

rst resting-place of the record at Win- 
chester, as though Domesday were a cor- 
ruption of Domus Dei, hardly deserves 
serious notice. The name appears to 
have become generic, and we find various 
local domesdays or lesser records of a 
similar character called by this name, such 
as the “ Domesday of Chester,” and the 
better known “ Domesday of St. Paul’s,” 
made by Dean Ralph de Diceto, the his- 
torian. 

“Domesday Book” is written in con- 
tracted Latin. The two volumes of which 
the book consists are not uniform in size 
or extent. The first contains the survey 
of thirty-one counties, beginning with 
Chenth (Kent), and is a large folio written 
on three hundred and eighty-two folios of 
vellum, in double columns, and in a small 
and clear hand. The other volume is in 
quarto, and is written ina larger charac- 
ter on four hundred and fifty folios in 
single column, and contains the survey of 
the counties of Exsessa (Essex), Norfulc 
(Norfolk), and Sudfule (Suffolk), in a 
longer form than that of the first volume. 
Professor Freeman has suggested that 
this longer and more detailed form seems 
to show that the second volume of the 
Exchequer Domesday is the original rec- 
ord of the survey, like the “ Inquisitic 
Eliensis” (a survey of the lands of the 
monastery of Ely), and the “ Exon Domes- 
day,” which contains a fuller account of 
the western counties. But this is, per- 
haps, doubtful; and Mr. Eyton has shown 
that “no single entry of the Exchequer 
codex was copied or abstracted from the 
Exeter edition.” 

There is no account of the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Durham, possibly because the 
ravages inflicted by William upon the 
three former counties had made it impos- 
sible or unnecessary to make an exact 
survey of them, and because Durham was 
already a palatine county. Portions only 
of Lancashire are described under York- 
shire and Cheshire. In many cases, more- 
over, entries belonging to one county 
have been placed in another, apparently 
for reasons of convenience or with the 
view of putting together the properties of 
a particular landowner. London, Abing- 
don, Winchester, and a few other towns 
are also omitted, probably because they 
compounded for all dues and customary 
payments. A note at the end of the sec- 
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ond volume fixes the year 1086 as the date 
of the completion of the survey. But our 
authorities vary as to when it commenced, 
some carrying it back to 1080. The 
“Saxon Chronicle,” however, says that it 
was ordered to be made in 1085; and a 
careful examination of the internal evi- 
dence afforded by the record itself con- 
firms this date, and from it Mr. Eyton 
concludes that the survey, and the tran- 
scription and codification of the returns, 
were completed in less than eight months. 
Of the midwinter Gemét at Gloucester in 
1085-86, at which the great task was de- 
cided on, we have a full account; we are 
told that “the king had mickle thought 
and very deep speech with his witan,” and 
their thought and speech, amongst other 
things, were “about this land, how it was 
set, and by what men.” Among the causes 
which impelled William to undertake the 
work may have been the difficulties in 
collecting the Danegeld, which he had im- 
posed in the year 1084 at the rate of six 
shillings on each hide of land. But Wil- 
liam may well have regarded the prepara- 
tion of this inventory of the kingdom as 
the crowning act of the long process by 
which he had established and secured his 
power alike over his own vassals and the 
people he had come to rule over. It was 
a splendid conception, and it was splen- 
didly executed. The whole country was 
divided into districts, of which there ap- 
pear to have been nine; and a body of 
commissioners — /egati regis, as they are 
styled in the record itself, — were ap- 
pointed to each district. From the names 
of the few who are known to us, it is evi- 
dent that men of high position were ap- 
pointed to the office. Their manner of 
proceeding was one not new in England; 
they gathered their information by the 
po of the sheriffs, the lords of manors, 
the parish priests, the bailiffs, and six vil- 
leins of every village. The scope of the 
inquiry was most exhaustive. 

They were to inquire the name of the 
place, who held it T.R.E., z.2., in the time 
of King Edward, and who was its present 
possessor ; how many hides there were in 
the manor; how many carucates in the 
demesne; how many men, how many vil- 
leins, how many cottars, how many serfs, 
how many freemen, how many socmen; 
how much wood, meadow, and pasture ; 
how many mills and fisheries ; how much 
had been added or taken; what the total 
value was in King Edward’s time and then. 
Then the value was to be ascertained at 
three periods, the time of Edward, the 
time of the grant by William, and the time 
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of the making of the survey. And, last 
but not least, the commissioners were to 
report whether its value could in any way 
be raised. That the national sentiments 
resented this inquisitional method, and 
that in many places the inquiries were 
accompanied by violence and disturbance 
may well be understood; the thorough- 
ness of the survey and the national indig- 
nation find forcible expression through the 
Chronicler, who says of the king : — 


He let write how mickle of land his Arch- 
bishops had, and his Bishops, and his Abbots 
and Earls, and though I it no longer tell, what 
or how mickle ilk man had that landholder 
was in England in land and in cattle, and how 
mickle fee it were worth. So very narrowly 
he let spear it out, that there was not a single 
hide nor a yard of land, nor so much as—it 
is a shame to tell and it thought him no shame 
to do— an ox, nor a cow, nor a swine was left 
that was not set in his writ. 


The returns made to the commissioners 
were entered by them upon separate rolls, 
which were then sent to Winchester, 
where they were breviated and arranged 
by the king’s clerks. The returns, or at 
all events the abstract of them, was made 
in a methodical manner. In each shire 
the abstract begins with a list of the prin- 
cipal landowners in it. First comes the 
king, then the great ecclesiastical and tem- 
poral land holders, equally followed by the 
smaller land holders arranged in classes 
such as servientes regis, taint regis, the 
whole serving as a table of contents to the 
body of the survey. This is arranged un- 
der hundreds, the king and other landhold- 
ers being arranged under each hundred 
with the various particulars required to be 
returned. The commissioners did not, of 
course, affect to deal with questions of 
conflicting claims to proprietorship, but 
simply recorded the facts for the king’s 
information. In some shires such notes 
of disputed rights are set down apart un- 
der the head of clamores, while in some 
shires cases of violent or wrongful posses- 
sion are set down under the name of occu- 
pationes or invasiones. 

It was only natural that the method of 
inquiry and of noting. the results should 
differ in minor points in the case of the 
various bodies of commissioners, and it 
thus becomes possible to determine by 
internal evidence the way in which the 
shires were distributed into groups for the 
purpose of the inquiry. In some cases 
the jurors appear to have made fuller re- 
turns, or the commissioners to have made 
more searching inquiries than in others. 
Thus, in the “Exon Domesday,” and in 
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the second Exchequer volume containing 
the eastern counties, we find the number 
of oxen, cows, and swine carefully noted, 
while they are left out in the abstract of 
the other counties forming the first Ex- 
chequer scheme. Again, it is character- 
istic of the corps of the commissioners 
for the five western counties that the 
were heedless of registering paris 
churches and parish priests. In this and 
one or two other instances to which we 
have already referred, we happen to have 
the two forms of the return — the original 
record and the abstract made at Winches- 
ter. In the case of the “Exon Domes- 
day,” moreover, a few leaves of a some- 
what similar but less exact and minute 
inquiry of the geld-inquest of 1084 have 
been preserved by being bound up with 
the “ Domesday ” itself. 

The digested abstract of the searching 
investigation carried out with so much par- 
ticularity and exactitude, and at the same 
time with so much energy, that it was 
completed within a period of some eight 
months, presents a document which, as 
Professor Freeman has pointed out, stands 
alone among the sources of national his- 
tory as the first known statistical docu- 
ment of modern Europe, and, what is 
more, a most admirable map and picture 
of England at the great turning-point of 
our national history. 

Of what may be called the bibliography 
of “ Domesday Book ” it is not possible to 
say much; and it is not creditable to En- 
glish scholars or to a great nation that it 
should beso. If “ Domesday ” had beena 
French or German document, it is safe to 
say that it would have been edited and re- 
edited, glossed and commented upon and 
illustrated in the most exhaustive way. 
As it is an English document, it has never 
yet been even printed in a satisfacto 
form, and it will be many years before it 
has been satisfactorily elucidated. It was 
never even printed until the year 1783, 
when it was issued under the direction of 
the Record Commission in two large, un- 
wieldy volumes ; to which were added in 
1816 two volumes containing indexes and 
a general introduction by Sir Henry Ellis, 
together with similar records, viz., the 
“ Exon Domesday,” the “ Inquisitio Elien- 
sis,” the “ Liber Winton,” and “ Boldon 
Buke.” The form of these volumes is 
awkward and inconvenient, and the text 
is printed only in the original contracted 
form. In 1862-65 an edition in facsimile 
of the survey of each county was pub- 
lished under the direction of Sir Henry 
James, of the Ordnance Survey. This 
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edition has, of course, the advantage of 
giving an exact reproduction of the text, 
and enables the student to become ac- 
quainted, to some extent, with the aspect 
of the original. In 1876, in the appendix 
to the fifth volume of, “* The Norman Con- 
quest,” Professor Freeman, who has done 
more than any one to show its boundless 
importance, and has made a close study 
of it for the purposes of his history, 
pointed out that — 


A really critical edition of the whole Survey, 
bringing the full resources of modern scholar- 
ship to bear on all the points suggested by it, 
is an object which ought to be taken up as a 
national work. 


Since Professor Freeman wrote these 
words we have received the elaborate 
studies made by the late Rev. R. W. 
Eyton upon the surveys of Dorset and 
Somerset, in which local knowledge is 
brought to bear upon the elucidation of 
the methods of the survey and the mean- 
ing of much that is obscure in its techni- 
calities and phraseology. It seems but 
reasonable to anticipate that a great stim- 
ulus to Domesday study would be given 
by the publication of an extended text in 
a handy and convenient shape. If the 
efforts of those who have organized the 
present commemoration result in the pro- 
duction of such a work, they will have 
done good service to their country and to 
science ; and fresh force will be given to 
the words of old Agard: Quiz Dlura de his 
scire velit librum ipsum consulat. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE PROTECTORATE OF PORCOLONGU. 


WHO does not know the island of Por- 
colongu, and the group to which it gives 
its name — loveliest’cluster of islets with 
which the hand of nature has sprinkled 
the sunny bosom of the south Pacific? 
Its name has long been familiar to every 
board-school boy in the kingdom; and so 
keenly has the present rage for annexa- 
tion stimulated the study of geography in 
the official world, that there are Few of the 
more punctually arriving clerks in the 
Foreign Office who cannot make shift to 
find it on a good map before it is time to 

o out forlunch. No island even in that 
avored region is more blest. Its climate 
is delicious, its people contented, its king 
convivial. The demands of the Austra- 
lian labor-market do not expose it to more 
than an occasional visit from vessels en- 
gaged in the coolie traffic— whose crews, 
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moreover, rarely use their revolvers now- 
adays, except in cases of very obstinate 
resistance. Porcolongu rejoices in a Eu- 
ropean prime minister, declared by trav- 
ellers who have enjoyed his hospitality to 
possess the best (for surely the strongest 
is the best) head in the southern hemi- 
sphere ; and it is the diocesan seat of a 
most zealous colonial bishop, always cour- 
teously ready to offer ghostly counsel to 
any member of his flock who can make it 
convenient to call upon him at the Athe- 
nzum between two and four. 

It was not to be supposed that a spot so 
rich in natural and acquired advantages 
would long remain unnoticed by any of 
the great powers of Europe. As lying in 
the highroad to nowhere, its position em- 
inently fitted it for use as a coaling-station 
by vessels plying on that route, and was 
at the same time calculated to impress 
every European power with the necessity 
of annexing the group as a mere measure 
of self-protection against the aggressive 
designs of its neighbors. Accordingly, in 
the year 188- it suddenly occurred to two 
Continental States that they had subjects 
in Porcolongu whose interests had been 
too long neglected; and they proceeded 
to establish consulates there without fur- 
therdelay. Diplomacy has earned so bad 
a name for its method of treating facts 
that it should in common justice be here 
recorded that this was no mere pretext on 
the part of the two Continental States in 
question. There were three Frenchmen, 
one of them an escaped convict from New 
Caledonia, and two Germans, both fugi- 
tives from military service, resident on 
the island; so that Mr. Quillitt, the ambi- 
tious and discontented British consul who 
had been for some years protecting the 
five British subjects in Porcolongu, could 
only report to his government that this 
movement on the part of France and Ger- 
many “appeared ” to him “ suspicious,” — 
adding that, though there was a “ marked 
disparity between the French, and still 
more between the German interests re- 
quiring protection and those of Great 
Britain, he was not prepared to express 
an absolute conviction that the attitude 
of the two powers indicated any designs 
of territorial acquisition on the part of 
either.” 

Mr. Quillitt’s, however, was not the onl 
bosom in which suspicion was aroused. 
The arrival of the French and German 
consuls awoke uneasiness also in that 
part of The O’Mara Molloy’s person which 
he was wont to describe, at the same time 
striking it, as “ me har’rt;” for its owner 
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was shrewdly sensible that if Porcolor 
were to pass into the hands of any Eu- 
ropean power, the occupation of The 
O’ Mara, like that of The O’Thello, would 
be gone forever. Now this enterprisin 
and ingenious Irishman was growing old, 
and knew it. Though descended, like a 
working majority of his fellow-country- 
men, from the ancient kings of Ireland, 
there were reasons (not unconnected with 
pecuniary liabilities) which made him un- 
willing to return to the land over which 
his ancestors had once ruled; and his 
various sojourns in different parts of the 
world had done more for the enlargement 
of his mind than of his means. He had 
on two occasions succeeded in acquiring 
a moderate fortune (on paper) by services 
rendered to the successful candidate (who 
ultimately became by the vigorous em- 
ployment of paid canvassers in militar 
uniform the sole competitor) for the presi- 
dency of a South American republic; but 
his gains had in each case, through an 
imprudent delay of more than a fortnight 
in realizing them, been swept away by a 
counter-revolution. Chance had brought 
him to Porcolongu; great gifts, both of 
administration and of trade rum, had com- 
mended him to the notice of its king ; and 
the impulsive gratitude of the monarch 
had soon afterwards pressed the post of 
prime minister on the accomplished stran- 
ger who had been the first to bring him 
under the civilizing influences of “ poker.” 
The opportunities of the post had enabled 
The O’Mara Molloy to lay by a certain 
provision for his old age, but one by no 
means sufficient, as he felt, to maintain 
the state becoming his royal extraction, 
and the prospect of finding himself turned 
adrift at an early date by the representa- 
tive of some annexing or protecting Euro- 
pean power gave him considerable anxiety. 
Clearly it was necessary for him to make 
hay while the sun shone. 

A day or two after the lineal descendant 
of Brian Boroihme had come to this con- 
clusion, a knock at the door aroused Mr. 
Quillitt from his afternoon siesta in the 
little shanty which was dignified by the 
name of the British consulate. 

“Come in,” cried the British consul 
drowsily. “Oh! it’s you, Molloy, is it?” 
Mr. Quillitt never recognized the prime 
minister’s chieftainship of his sept, in 
familiar intercourse. ‘Why, what the 
devil is the matter?” he continued, his 
attention arrested by the look of porten- 
tous gravity on the premier’s face. 

“ Matter is it?” said The O’M. M., shut- 
ting the door behind him with a mysteri- 
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ous air. “It’s the divil and all the matter, 
me boy; as ye’ll say hwhan I tell ye.” 

“Well, speak out, man! what is it?” 
inquired Mr. Quillitt with impatience, and 
apparently quite forgetful of the fact that 
he was addressing the first minister of the 
crown. “Have you dropped an ace out 
of your sleeve, or has the king joined the 
Blue Ribbon Army?” 

“Misther Quillutt, sorr!” replied his 
visitor with much dignity, “ your jokes 
are unbecoming, and my business is seri- 
ous —anny way for you and your govern- 
ment. And let me say, sorr, that since 
tis little enough that the O’Mara Molloy 
owes to the oppressors of me counthry, 
the kindness I’m doing yourself person- 
ally by this visit should be the more ap- 
preciated.” 

“T beg your Excellency’s pardon,” said 
the scoul cath mock gravity, which, how- 
ever, soon became real on hearing his 
companion’s next sentence. 

“’Twould be bad for you in Downing 
Street, I imagine, Mr. Quillutt,” said the 
illustrious Irishman, “if the French were 
to annex Porcolongu, and you had heard 
divil a word about it until after the thri- 
color had been hoisted.” 

“Eh? what? annex 
Quillitt much alarmed. 
you think they are going to 

““ Never mind what makes me think ut,” 
said the statesman loftily. “A proime 
minister, sorr, is not at liberty to revale 
the sources of his information. Enough 
that I have been made acquainted through 
a trusty eegent with M. de Chauvin’s in- 
sthructions, and I’m informed that in the 
course of a few weeks unless —zm/ess, 
mind — something occurs to prevent ut, 
the whole group will pass under the 
French flag. 

“Good God!” ejaculated the consul, 
convinced by the solemnity of the minis- 
ter’s manner. “But something must be 
done, the thing mus¢ be prevented.” 

“ You're right, me boy,” said his visitor, 
with a smile of satisfaction at the impres- 
sion which he had made, and which he 
saw might by judicious management be 
indefinitely increased. 

After about half an hour’s conversation 
his Excellency took his departure, leaving 
Mr. Quillitt in a state of considerable per- 
turbation. His confidence in The O’Mara 
Molloy’s judgment, or even in his verac- 
ity, was not boundless ; but in the present 
case the prime minister’s statement de- 
rived only too much credibility from the 
circumstances. The establishment of the 
French and German consulates in Porco- 


it?” exclaimed 
“What makes 
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longu had struck Mr. Quillitt from the first 
as suspicious. What could France and 
Germany want with a consul to protect 
their three French and two German sub- 
jects on theisland? It was not as though, 
ike England, they had five citizens to 
look after, anda sixth (or, if twins, a sixth 
and seventh) expected. Decidedly this 
step on the part of these powers portended 
something; and it might be as well to be 
on one’s guard. Some bold precautionary 
stroke was necessary; and after long 
rumination Mr. Quillitt devised and de- 
termined on it. Next morning, accord- 
ingly, he attired himself in his consular 
uniform (a compliment which he always 
paid the prime minister whenever he was 
about to make him any questionable pro- 
posal) and went round to The O’Mara 
Molloy’s official residence at the ministry 
of foreign affairs. 

His Excellency was sitting under his 
veranda in his shirt-sleeves, smoking his 
after-breakfast cigar, with a cooling, but 
not too cooling, drink before him. Notic- 
ing his visitor’s attire, he proposed, with 
the native courtesy of his race, to array 
himself in the cocked hat “ bequaithed 
to me uncle by a mar’rshal of France,” 
which, not of course unaccompanied by 
other though less imposing articles of ap- 
parel, constituted his official costume. 

Mr. Quillitt begged him not to trouble 
himself. “I have called, your Excel- 
lency,” he said, with much solemnity of 
manner, “ to resume, if I may be permitted 
to do so, our conversation of yesterday 
with reference to the designs of France 
upon his Majesty’s possessions.” 

The O’Mara Molloy bowed with a dig- 
nity equal to that of the consul, but re- 
mained silent. 

‘So grave do I consider the situation, 
as disclosed to me in your Excellency’s 
statement, that I propose taking imme- 
diate steps—diplomatic of course,” he 
added, after a momentary pause, and ina 
tone of meaning, which, however, produced 
no responsive sign upon his companion’s 
face, “ with a view to the protection of the 
British interests which would be endan- 
gered by a French annexation of the 
group. The most judicious course of pro- 
cedure would be, I think, to endeavor to 
negotiate a treaty of alliance with his 
Majesty, King Afseesova, whereby, in con- 
sideration of his Majesty’s agreeing to 
recognize a British protectorate over his 
dominions, the British government would 
on their part guarantee an undisturbed 
sovereignty over them to him and his heirs 
forever. May I count on your Excel- 
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lency’s good offices in bringing about such 
an arrangement?” 

“Ye may, sorr,” said the O’Mara Mol- 
loy, after a few moments of statesmanlike 
reflection. “ But it’s impossible to pledge 
meself that me efforts will be success- 
ful.’ 

“] will address a despatch to your Ex- 
cellency,” said Mr. Quillitt, with a smile 
flickering at the corner of his mouth, 
“pointing out to you what I deem to be 
the commanding reasons which should 
determine you in the interests both of 
your native and your adopted country to 
conclude the convention which I sug- 

est.” 

“ Will your argyments be addressed to 
his Majesty, or to me personally?” in- 
quired The O’M.M., with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

Me To you personally,” said the British 
consul, the smile taking firmer possession 
of his lips. And producing a fat pocket- 
book from his pocket, he proceeded : “ In- 
closure A, in despatch No. So-and-so, 
will contain this powerful appeal to your 
Excellency’s fine sense of political expe- 
diency.” With which words he waved 
gently before the eyes of his companion 
a small oblong slip of paper bearing the 
brief but pregnant legend, “1.0.U. 5007. 
The O’Mara Molloy.” 

The blood of another line of sovereigns 
(less than five hundred perhaps, but still 
a considerable number) flushed up into the 
cheeks of the prime minister, and lent a 
deeper purple to his kingly nose. 

“ Never!” he cnttelannd with indignant 


emphasis, as soon as the power of speech 


returned. “Never! Divil a treaty do ye 
get from me, Mr. Quillutt, on such terms 
as those!” 

“ But, my dear fellow 

“ Not another word, sorr! I’m aston- 
ished that a representative of the British 
crown should insult a British subject by 
asking um to traffic in his debts of honor.” 

Mr. Quillitt was abashed. It had oc- 
curred to him that the most economical 
way of securing the minister’s good offices 
would be to forgive him a debt he had 
contracted to the consul in the vicissitudes 
of éarté. But he had not taken sufficient 
account of the sensitive pride which ani- 
mates the breasts of those Irishmen whose 
ancestors were summoned to rule by the 
acclamations of their countrymen on the 
hill of Tara. Nor perhaps had he ap- 
praised with sufficient exactitude the pecu- 
niary value of the prime minister’s “ pa- 
per” in the modest estimation of its sig- 
natory. 
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There was nothing for it, Mr. Quillitt 
perceived, but to offer his Excellency 
something down, and the consul at last 
resolved after further reflection to “ go a 
monkey ” (as he expressed it) out of his 
own pocket. If the coup came off, he 
might look to be reimbursed out of the 
secret-service money; if it failed — well, 
he could still trust, he thought, to his su- 
perior force at écarté to compel the prime 
minister to disgorge some, if not the 
whole, of his gains. He accordingly lost 
no time in arranging the matter by the 
despatch of a cheque for the amount above 
specified, and sat down to draft an artfully 
worded communication to the Foreign 
Office, informing that department that he 
had “just received through his Excel- 
lency General The O’Mara Molloy, the 
able and distinguished minister of his 
Majesty the king of Porcolongu, informa- 
tion which left no room for doubt that the 
French government were meditating the 
almost immediate annexation of the 
group;” that “his Majesty had, at any 
rate, instructed his prime minister to say 
that he viewed the present position of 
affairs with extreme apprehension, and to 
sound the representative of her Britannic 
Majesty at Porcolongu as to the willing- 
ness of the British government to con- 
clude a treaty of alliance and protector- 
ate with King Afseesova, whereby to 
secure his independence against the 
threatened attack.” Mr. Quillitt went on 
to add that “in the undeniably grave and 
urgent circumstances of the case he had 
not felt himself warranted in rejecting 
definitively and on his own authority the 
overtures thus made to him; and had ac- 
cordingly informed his Excellency the 
prime minister that, subject of course to 
the approval of her Majesty’s government, 
and on the distinct understanding that 
they were to be in no way bound fe his 
action, he was willing to consider the draft 
of such a treaty, and to take all the prelim- 
inary steps required to put him in a posi- 
tion to sign it on receiving the due offi- 
cial authority to do so.” 

It need hardly be said that before de- 
spatching this telegram (and indeed before 
sending The O’Mara Molloy that oblong 
slip of argumentative paper which had 
finally convinced the prime minister of 
the necessity of a British protectorate of 
Porcolongu) Mr. Quillitt had taken the 
precaution of stipulating for an actual and 
immediate execution of the treaty on his 
Majesty’s side. The instrument lay be- 
fore him duly signed, as he was putting 
the final touches to his telegram. It con- 
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tained only three clauses, but was con 
ceived in perfectly clear and satisfactory 
terms. 

“ Had you much difficulty in obtainin 
his Majesty’s signature?” inquired Quil- 
litt of the prime minister, eying the sub- 
scription with a somewhat doubting air. 

“Divil a ha’p’orth!” was the ready 
reply. “ Hwhy would there beanny? Ye 
just prop um up a bit and hold uz hand.” 

“The royal sign-manual seems a little 
less bold and firm than I should have ex- 
pected from a man of his Majesty’s char- 
acter,” said the consul still doubtful. 

“ Bedad ! it’s furrum enough for a man 
in his Majesty’s condition,” said the min- 
ister, with a twinkle. 

“Did your audience last so long, 
then ?” asked Mr. Quillitt. 

“As long as the matayrials,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ We didn’t leave a dhrop in the 
bottle.” 

“ H’m,” said the consul, still inspecting 
the signature; “the right-hand stroke is 
good enough, but the left-hand one’s 5 
jumpy ; barely intersects the other at all, 
in fact. However, I’ve seen worse —on 
a ballot-paper ; and your counter-signature 
binds you, in any case.” 

Mr. Quillitt’s telegram was despatched 
accordingly, and he waited with consider- 
able confidence for an approving reply 
from Lord St. Jingo. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it was some weeks since the last 
mail had brought news from England, and 
Lord St. Jingo, instead of guiding the for- 
eign policy of the country from Downing 
Street, was at that moment enjoying the 
sweets of newly recovered liberty at his 
country-house. A change of ministry had 
occurred since Mr. Quillitt’s last advices, 
and Lord Shivers of Shakerley had suc- 
ceeded to his rival’s place. A week did 
not elapse before the consul received an 
agitated telegram in the following words: 
“ Suspend negotiations at once. Despatch 
follows ;” and with the arrival of the mail 
a few hours later, bringing word of the 
political events which had taken place, the 
whole mystery was explained. Mr. Quil- 
litt at once divined that his counsels of 
haute politique had been rejected with 
something like dismay by the new foreign 
secretary, and began to apprehend a wig- 
ging for himself. In the despatch from 
Downing Street which reached him a few 
weeks later he found ample justification 
for his fears. 

“TI am directed to inform you,” wrote 
the permanent secretary, “that her Maj- 
esty’s ger og while fully sensible of 
the zeal by which you have been animated, 
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and the promptitude with which you have 
acted, are unable to approve of the course 
which age have pursued. You will take 
an early opportunity of seeking another 
interview with his Excellency the prime 
minister of Porcolongu, and will inform 
him that her Majesty’s government do not 
share the apprehsnsions which have been 
expressed by him on behalf of his sover- 
eign, and that they regard the step recom- 
mended by him as altogether premature. 
Her Majesty’s government continue to re- 
ceive assurances of the most friendly 
character from the government of the 
French Republic, and they see no reason 
to believe that that government entertains 
any designs of territorial acquisition in 
the Pacific. I am to add that though her 
Majesty’s government do not question the 
excellence of the motives which induced 
you to give provisional countenance to 
the proposal of a protectorate, they can- 
not acquit = of a grave error of judg- 
ment in taking that course; and, with a 
view to prevent the recurrence of any 
similar misunderstanding, I am to request 
that, before entertaining any future pro- 
posal which may be made to you by or on 
behalf of his Majesty the king of Porco- 
longu you will submit it to her Majesty’s 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, and 
await his instructions.” 

Having completed the perusal of this 
most disagreeable communication, Mr. 
Quillitt uttered a sentence which, without 
being actually a prayer, was not unlike 
one in point of grammatical construction. 
He posted off at once to the prime min- 
ister and flung down the despatch before 
him without a word. The O’Mara Molloy 
read it through with an unmoved counte- 
nance, folded it up, and returned it to his 
visitor. 

“T congratulate ye, Mr. Quillutt,” was 
all he said. : 

“ Congratulate me! What do you mean? 
On what?” 

“On the tranquillitee of your con- 
science, sorr,” replied the prime minister 
with much dignity. “It must be a great 
satisfaction to ye to reflect that, however 
blind your government, you, at least, have 
done your duty to your counthry.” 

és ah! yes, of course, —and all that,” 
said Mr. Quillitt, though with but chas- 
tened enthusiasm. “But I say, Molloy 
—you know—that five hundred —eh? 
Don’t you think — wouldn’t it be fairer — 
especially considering—eh? What do 
you say?” 

But The O’Mara Molloy had said noth- 
ing. He was gazing out into the distance 
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with a far-away look in his eyes, as though 
striving to descry the hill of Tara through 
the haze of the centuries. 

“Explain yourself, Mr. Quillutt,” he 
said, after rousing himself with difficulty 
from his stately reverie. 

“Well there is not much to explain,” 
said the consul, nettled into plain speak- 
ing. “That five hundred you got was, of 
course, conditional on the execution of 
the treaty.” 

“No doubt, sorr,” was the minister’s 
ee. “ And that is why you insisted on 
his Majesty’s executing it.” 

“His Majesty! Yes! But what I 
mean is that the treaty was to be executed 
on our side too.” 

“Then, hwhat the divil hinders ye from 
executing it?” said The O’Mara Molloy, 
rising from his chair with an air of stern- 
ness which indicated that the audience 
was closed. “ Ye’re trifling with me, Mr. 
Quillutt, and bedad, sorr, there is no man 
living who shall thrifle with The O’Mara 
Molloy without ruun’ ut.” 

The British consul was not wanting in 
resolution, and, thoroughly understanding 
his man, he would have taken his chance 
of “ruun’ ut” if he had thought the mo- 
ment a favorable one fora quarrel. But 
he was forced to admit to himself that 
after all there was something to be said 
for the prime minister’s interpretation of 
their bargain, and, moreover, he did not 
yet feel sure that the draft treaty might 
not pay for itself afterall. Mr. Quillitt, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, had not relied 
wholly on so doubtful an informant for 
intelligence as to the designs of France. 
He had prosecuted inquiries in other 
quarters, notably of the German consul, 
Herr Wolkenkopf, a simple-minded, easil 
handled Teuton, an ardent naturalist with 
apparently no thought or ambition con- 
nected with anything besides his hobby. 
The Sachiovdilien Mr. Quillitt had early 
conceived the idea of playing off one 
of these two foreign officials against the 
other, and as they consorted a good deal 
together, he immediately made it his busi- 
ness to pump the Herr for any informa- 
tion which he might have gathered in 
the confidence of social intercourse as to 
the diplomatic or other designs of mon- 
sieur. And when he found, as he imme- 
diately did, that the attitude of M. de 
Chauvin, and the mysterious hints let fall 
by him from time to time, had aroused 
suspicion even in the unsuspecting heart 
of Herr Wolkenkopf himself (or so at 
least that artless child of nature averred), 
why, Mr. Quillitt concluded not unreason- 
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ably that The O’Mara Molloy’s warnings 
had. confirmation enough. The French 
government, he argued, must pretty soon 
open the eyes of Downing Street to their 
real intentions, and unless then they were 
very prompt in executing them, the draft 
treaty of protectorate, now safe in Mr. 
Quillitt’s desk, would rapidly rise in value 
in the estimation of a panic-stricken En- 
glish Foreign Office. All which considera- 
tions combined to reconcile Mr. Quillitt 
to “lying out of his monkey” for a time 
(as he described it in a phrase which may 
be commended to foreign professors of 
the English language), and determined 
him on playing a waiting game. 

The waiting game, however, turned out 
to be a very long one; and the French 
government appeared to be in no hurry to 
perform the expected ophthalmic opera- 
tion upon Downing Street. Weeks passed, 
and the island of Porcolongu remained 
unannexed to the territories of the French 
republic. M.de Chauvin made no sign, 
and the reluctant mind of Mr. Quillitt sub- 
mitted itself gradually to the uncomfort- 
able conviction that he had been “sold.” 
The scion of Irish kings had bamboozled 
him, he began to fear, by a mere cock- 
and-bull story of French designs, and had 
left him five hundred pounds the poorer 
for having believed it. He said nothing 
either to The O’Mara Molloy or to any 
one else ; but the imposture of which he 
had been made the victim was never out of 
his mind, and he spent many a sleepless 
night in revolving innumerable schemes 
of retaliation, or at the very least of reim- 
bursement. It was some consolation to 
reflect that the luck had gone against him 
of late at écarté, and that, as he had taken 
the precaution of not paying his recent 
losses to the prime minister, he was now 
considerably in the latter’s debt. 

One night, about four months after the 
costly negotiation into which he had been 
so rashly induced to enter, Mr. Quillitt 
and the prime minister sat battling to- 
gether at écartéin the consul’s den. Her 
Britanic Majesty's representative had had 
emphatically a bad time. The luck had 
run for hours without an interruption in 
favor of the high-born Irishman, and that 
in such an overwhelming tide of good 
fortune that his opponent’s undoubtedly 
superior skill had been utterly powerless 
to make head against it. The consul’s 
debt had doubled and trebled since the 
sat down, and when at a little after mae 
night he threw aside the cards in disgust, 
he*found that his losses were close upon 
3007, Mr. Quillitt made the addition with 
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some difficulty, for he had been drinking 
hard — latterly, and in the excitement of 
loss, a good deal too hard to allow him 
the full command of his faculties. At the 
same time, and by a confusion between 
subject and object which is very common 
among a certain class of the intoxicated, 
he was confidently persuaded that the 
more liquor he consumed the more help- 
less became the drunkenness of his com- 
panion. 

“ Molloy,” said Mr. Quillitt, after eying 
the prime minister for a few minutes with 
an air of pity for his deplorable condition, 
“ would ee like me to pay you what I 
owe your” 

His creditor signified, with a courteous 
shrug, that though he was in no violent 
hurry he would not refuse to receive pay- 
ment if it were offered him. 

The consul rose from his chair, walked 
with a somewhat unsteady step to his 
escritoire, which he unlocked and opened 
with a still more unsteady hand, and, re- 
turning to the table with the treaty of 
alliance and protectorate, “I have here, 
your Excellency,” he said, his liquid con- 
sonants giving almost an Italian sound to 
his pronunciation of the last word, “a 
security of the value of s500/, which I 
shall be happy to tender you in payment 
of my debt. Not a word!” he continued 
quichiy, and with a deprecatory wave of 
his hand, on seeing that The O’Mara 
Molloy was about to interrupt him — “ not 
a word! I am aware that the value is 
greater by two-fifths than the amount of 
my debt; but I waive the difference, sir, 
I waive the difference. Do you accept 
my offer?” 

Surprise is not an emotion which, as a 
rule, depicts itself with facility on the 
countenance of a man who has consumed 
a bottle and a half of trade rum; but it 
was plainly visible on the face of Mr. 
Quillitt when the prime minister of Por- 
colongu for all answer produced a little 
sheaf of the consul’s I.O.U.’s, and, toss- 
ing them to him across the table, deliber- 
ately folded up the draft treaty and put it 
in his pocket. 

“Good heavens!” muttered Mr. Quil- 
litt to himself, half sobered by his aston- 
ishment. “He is more drunk than I 
imagined. Ought I to take such an ad- 
vantage of him?” 

Promptitude of decision in difficult 
circumstances is second nature to a di- 


‘plomatist, and the consul instantaneously 


decided that he ought. He had sufficient 
command of himself to make the dignified 
bow of a man who is conscious of confer- 
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ring a favor but is too generous to grudge 
it. 

The prime minister finished his glass 
and took his leave, and in a few minutes 
his host, after carefully removing all his 
clothing with the exception of one boot, 
retired meditatively to rest. 

On awaking, his head (save that it ached 
consumedly) contained no record of the 
previous night’s proceedings. A glance, 
however, at his open desk, and at his 
I.0.U.’s lying on the table, struck dully 
on one of the slack chords of his memory, 
and he slowly raised himself to a sitting 
posture in bed, the better to review the 
situation. Yes; there was no doubt of it. 
He zhad re-soJd the useless treaty to its 
author — useless even if the French de- 
signs on Porcolongu were not pure inven- 
tions of his, because Downing Street had 
so peremptorily rejected it— and had ex- 
tinguished a debt of three hundred pounds 
by the transaction. Decidedly the illus- 
trious Irishman must have been very far 
gone in liquor. Indeed, now that Mr. 
Quillitt set to work to recall his speech 
and manner, it occurred to him that sel- 
dom in the whole course of his life had 
he seen a man more hopelessly intoxi- 
cated. His diplomatic conscience assured 


him that he had done right in taking ad- 
vantage of the prime minister’s unguarded 
condition of mind in order to rid himself 


of his bad bargain. He accordingly went 
about his not very onerous official duties 
that day as composedly as Socrates on 
the morning after the symposium, and it 
was not till nearly nightfall that the blow 
fell. The western waters were glowing in 
all the glory of a Pacific sunset, when a 
telegram was placed in the consul’s hands, 
but only to fall helplessly from them the 
moment its contents were read: “ Renew 
negotiations instantly Treaty Alliance 
Protectorate Porcolongu. Assure King 
sympathy support British Government. 
Despatch follows.” 

The Pacific Ocean swam before Mr. 
Quillitt’s agitated eyes. He put his hand 
to his brow, and leaned against the wat- 
tled wall of Government House for sup- 
port. What did it — what could it mean ? 

He had not long to wait for the expla- 
nation. Early next morning he received 
a private despatch from a somewhat highly 
placed friend in the Foreign Office in 
these terms: “ Liberals out on Conserva- 
tive amendment four acres cow. St. Jingo 
back again. Congratulate you.” 

St. Jingo back again! All was clear, 
and Mr. Quillitt was ready to tear the few 
remaining locks from his head in disgust 
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at his own impatient folly. There was 
but one thing to be done. The treaty 
must be re-purchased from The O’Mara 
Molloy if it cost the consul all the savings 
of his official life to do it. But caution 
(diplomatic caution) was necessary. It 
would never do to allow the astute Poly- 
nesian statesman to suspect that his friend 
had any very important object to gain in 
attempting to repossess himself of the 
draft treaty. 

“T have it,” said Mr. Quillitt to himself 
after a few moments’ cogitation. “I will 
pretend that it was I who was drunk, and 
that I only handed him over the treaty in 
a tipsy freak, which I understood him to 
be merely humoring, as a sober man — 
ha! ha!—will occasionally do with an 
intoxicated companion. Yes, it would 
certainly be better to pretend that I took 
too much that night.” And full of this 
profound project of dissimulation he be- 
took himself to the prime minister’s 
shanty. 

* Molloy,” he said, with his raost diplo- 
matic assumption of carelessness, “do 
you know | am afraid I rather exceeded 
the bounds of moderation the other night, 
when you made such an example of me at 
écarté.” 

“ Not a bit, me boy, not a bit,” replied 
the prime minister cheerfully. “I never 
saw ye play a better game. Luck was 
against ye, that was all.’ 

“Oh! as to the game, — that may be,” 
said Mr. Quillitt, still outwardly indiffer- 
ent, though his anxiety deepened apace at 
the line which his companion was taking ; 
“TJ can play écar/é well enough, however 
far gone 1am. What I am thinking of is 
not how I played but how I paid. It was 
a foolish trick of me to square accounts 
with you by handing back that treaty.” 

“A foolish thrick ye call it,” said his 
Excellency calmly. ‘“ And hwhy, pray?” 

“ Well —er —er—well, my dear fel- 
low—for a diplomatist—you know — 
eh? —to part with a document like that 
—a public document—it would be thought 
rather —eh?” 

“ Bedad, sorr, I should have supposed 
it would have been thought a divilish deal 
more foolish thrick for a prime minister 
to buy back such a documint,” said the 
other, looking at the consul through half- 
closed eyes; “a threaty which your gov- 
ernment declines to execute.” 

“Exactly, precisely,” exclaimed Mr. 
Quillitt, catching eagerly at the new pre- 
text thus offered to him, “I never sup- 
posed you were serious in accepting it 
from me. I thought you were merely hu- 
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moring a friend who had had a drop too 
much. I couldn’t think of holding you to 
so absurd a bargain; so I have brought 

ou back my I.0.U.’s,” producing them 
sll his pocket, “and if you’ve got the 
treaty handy we’ll swop at once.” 

“ Misther Quillutt,” said his Excellen- 
cy, drawing himself up with his stateliest 
air, “I don’t understand ye. I’m per- 
fectly sathisfied with me bargin, and mean 
to abide by ut.” 

“What!” exclaimed the consul with 
increasing agitation. ‘ You can’t be seri- 
ous —impossible. The whole thing was 
ajoke. Youcouldn’t have meant to let me 
off a debt of nearly three hundred pounds 
for the recovery of a worthless ™ 

“Worthless!” cried the Irishman, 
bursting into a laugh. ‘Then hwhy the 
divil d’ye want ut back?” 

Mr. Quillitt made no answer. Obvi- 
ously there was none which he could 
make without declining upon the pitiable 
diplomatic expedient of telling the truth. 

“ Molloy,” he said, after a few moments 
of discomfited pause, “you’re too many 
for me, at diplomacy as well as at écarté. 
Look here, I’ll make a clean breast of it,” 
and he put his last official telegram into 
the prime minister’s hand. ‘You see 


now,” he continued eagerly, “why I want 


that treaty back again. It’s a matter of 
life and death to my official future to re- 
cover and execute it on behalf of the Brit- 
ish government. And I’m sure, as an old 
friend, Molloy, you'll not stand in my 
way; even if,” he added, with a keen 
glance at his companion, “even if you 
have at the moment some other political 
combination in your head.” 

Mr. Quillitt stopped for a moment to 
see whether this last remark of his would 
elicit any disclaimer. But none com- 
ing, he resumed his solicitations with in- 
creased anxiety. 

“ See here, my dear fellow, here are my 
1.0.U.’s. Take them back again. No, 
no! You must! I insist!” exclaimed 
the consul, as he almost forced them into 
the prime minister’s palm. “And if a 
cheque for another two or even three hun- 
dred is necessary to arrange the business, 
it shall be forthcoming. But I must get 
that treaty back again and execute it on 
behalf of my government at once.” 

But still his Excellency made no sign. 
He was plunged in reflection so profound 
that Mr. Quillitt had time to get out his 
cheque-book in great agitation, and to in- 
sinuate between the statesman’s fingers a 
cheque for a substantial sum before he 
roused himself from his reverie. 
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“ Misther Quillutt,” he then said, at the 
same time absently folding up the slip of 
paper which had been pressed upon him, 
“ Misther Quillutt, I will do what I can 
for ye. But it’s impossible for the treaty 
to be executed to-day.” 

“ Impossible ! hy?” 

“I must consult hus Majesty.” 

“Consult a rum-cask! Come, come, 
my dear Molloy. We are augurs of long 
enough standing to permit ourselves a— ” 

“ Enough, sorr!” interrupted the min- 
ister with dignity. “It’s absolutely nec- 
essary to lay the matter before his Maj- 
esty. Come again to-morrow.” 

“ But why not submit it to him to-day ? 
The palace is only a step from here,” said 
the consul, glancing through the window 
of the minister’s study at its sun-baked 
walls. 

“ His Majesty,” said The O’Mara Mol- 
loy, “is not yet in a condition to grant me 
an audience. Herr Wolkenkopf attended 
at the palace the day before yesterday to 
show the king a sample of some remark- 
ably fine old schnapps which he had just 
received from a relation at Amsterdam, 
and his Majesty, I understand, does not 
intend to resume official or ceremonial 
duties until to-morrow.” 

To this, of course, there was nothing to 
be said, and Mr. Quillitt accordingly took 
his leave, in some disquietude of mind. 
Some hundred yards from the ministry of 
foreign affairs he happened to turn round 
and look back — just in time to see a fig- 
ure disappearing rapidly through its open 
door. 

It was impossible to mistake those ele- 
gant proportions — M. de Chauvin! 

A dark suspicion shot through the con- 
sul’s breast, and passing downwards like 
a charge of electricity rooted his feet to 
the earth. Could ks be the explanation 
of the minister’s having so readily bought 
back the treaty? Could it be that he had 
another purchaser for it in his business- 
like eye? Was it possible that the hered- 
itary enemy of the Saxon was about to 
strike a blow (for a consideration) at the 
secular oppressors of his race, and that, 
in plain prose, The O’Mara Molloy had 
been squared by the French ? 

Painfully revolving these agitating ques- 
tions in his mind, Mr. Quillitt walked 
slowly homeward, to pass the most un- 
quiet night that ever beat out its lagging 
hours in a sleepless brain. At noon next 
day he betook himself, in full official cos- 
tume, to the ministry of foreign affairs, 
but only to find to his intense anxiety and 
even im that the prime minister was 
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not to be seen. He had set off early in 
the morning, his private secretary said, 
by his Majesty’s special command, to visit 
one of the distant islands of the group. 

Mr. Quillitt now began to feel more and 
more convinced that he and probably Por- 
colongu were being sold. Having satis- 
fied himself, however, that the private 
secretary had told him the truth, and that 
his Excellency had really departed on the 
alleged journey, he was fain to seek such 
reassurance as he could gather from the re- 
flection that, unless the mischief was done 
already —a thought at which the spinal 
column of the consul, from the cerebellum 
downwards, underwent the sensation com- 
monly produced by the cold-water jet of 
the shampooer — no negotiation with M. 
de Chauvin could take place till the prime 
minister’s return. 

A day passed ; two, three, a week, and 
no prime minister. But instead thereof, 
another cipher telegram from Downing 
Street, which brought out a light dew of 
perspiration on Mr. Quillitt’s brow. Thus 
it ran: “ News received French ironclad 
left Noumea destined probably Porco- 
longu. Inform Foreign Office immedi- 
ately whether treaty concluded.” In des- 
peration, Mr. Quillitt telegraphed back: 
“ Negotiations still pending. Hope con- 
clude treaty this week.” This done, it 
occurred to him, as the only step he could 
take in The O’Mara Molloy’s absence, 
that he might pay a visit to Herr Wolken- 
kopf, and, after ascertaining whether he 
with his usually excellent information had 
heard anything of this reported French 
movement, endeavor to enlist his support 
in resisting the piratical policy of M. de 
Chauvin’s government. 

He found the German consul with his 
microscope before him, and his note- 
books around him, calmly arranging his 
specimens. 

“Wolkenkopf, my good soul,” said 
Quillitt, in that kindly but slightly patron- 
izing tone in which he was in the habit of 
addressing the dreamy savant, “ what do 
you say to this report just transmitted to 
me from my government?” And he read 
out the alarming telegram. 

“ What say I, mine friend?” said the 
Herr, looking placidly at him. “ But what 
then should I say? You know better as 
I whether your government true-speaks or 
not.” 

“ Nonsense, Wolkenkopf; don’t trifle 
with me. People can only be sure of 
speaking the truth when they know the 
truth, and our government never knows 
anything. You know that.” 





“Do you not say we know everything 
in Berlin, dear Herr Consul?” said the 
German, beaming with mild satire through 
his spectacles. “And many people who 
know not everything know so much as 
you last said.” 

“ Have you heard anything of this naval 
movement of the French from the sources 
of information from which you heard of 
their political designs? You still have 
access to those sources, I suppose?” 
asked Mr. Quillitt sharply, for he was grad- 
ually getting to suspect everybody. 

“Yes —well,” replied Herr Wolken- 
kopf. “Through them, mine friend, I 
hear nothing. i believe not, so I may m 
own information trust, that any French 
ironclad is coming here at all.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the British consul, 
greatly relieved. “I amright glad to hear 
you say so; I hoped myself that the dan- 
ger was not quite so imminent as that. 
But still, I think there ¢s danger of a 
French annexation, don’t you, Wolken- 
kopf? You won’t undertake to say that 
my government may lay aside its anxie- 
ties on that point, altogether? Eh?” 

“No, dear Herr,” said the man of sci- 
ence, carefully focusing a specimen while 
he applied his eye to the tube of his mi- 
croscope. “No, dear Herr, I would not 
— go — quite —so far as that. I would 
not so— undertake to limit ”— here fol- 
lowed a rather long pause, during which 
the brass screw of the focusing gear 
revolved now forward now backward, 
through minute and ever-lessening arcs, 
between the naturalist’s finger and thumb 
—‘“to limit’”—and here he looked up 
with a sigh of relief at the successful con- 
clusion of the delicate operation he had 
been engaged in— “the enterprising in- 
stincts of /a gr-r-r-rande nation.” 

“Herr Wolkenkopf,” said Mr. Quillitt 
gravely, “you are well aware that I share 
your suspicions. I am convinced thatthe 
government of the French republic enter- 
tain designs upon the independence of 
this group, which, unless a firm front is 
offered to them by the representatives of 
other European powers, will very shortly 
be realized. May I —may I count upon 
your support in my endeavor to counteract 
them?” 

Herr Wolkenkopf rose from his chair, 
replaced his spectacles, which had been 
temporarily removed for microscopic pur- 
poses, on his nose, and gazing through 
them with a look of the greatest candor 
and benevolence that the human counte- 
nance is capable of expressing, replied, 
“Dear and respected colleague, I have 
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always confided in your discretion, nor 
know I any reason why I should now con- 
ceal from you that the instructions I have 
from my government received direct me 
to resist any French designs on the inde- 
pendence of Porcolongu by every means 
in my power. I think I may assure you, 
dear Herr, that these islands will not be 
allowed, if it is any way possible for my 
government to prevent it, to pass under 
the flag of the French republic.” 

Mr. Quillitt was too delighted to reply 
in words. He could only grasp his Ger- 
man colleague’s hand by way of answer ; 
and he took his leave in a state of as high 
complacency as we may suppose to have 
suffused the mind of Sir William Temple 
after successfully negotiating the Triple 
Alliance. 

Another day came and went without 
bringing home the truant minister. On 
the evening, however, of the second day, 
Mr. Quillitt, whose house commanded a 
view of the landing-stage, and who ac- 
cordingly seldom took his eyes from it, 
saw The O’Mara Molloy disembark from 
the government yacht, which, in his capac- 
ity of first lord of the admiralty, he had 
placed at his own.service as first lord of 
the treasury of Porcolongu, and walk with 
rapid steps to his official residence. 

“Good,” muttered Mr. Quillitt to him- 
self. ‘To-morrow, my friend, I bring you 
and your royal master to book.” 

A couple of hours later another tele- 
gram reached him from the Foreign Office, 
thus conceived : ‘“‘ News despatch French 
ironclad confirmed. If treaty concluded 
communicate it French consul, adding 
British government cannot indifference 
view attack independence allied sover- 
eign.” 

“H’m,” said the British consul reflec- 
tively. “I’ll conclude the treaty, if possi- 
ble, the first thing to-morrow morning, 
and make my representations to De Chau- 
vin immediately afterwards. If I don’t 
succeed in concluding the treaty —if that 
Irish rascal, or the fuddled savage whom 
he serves and sells, is playing me false — 
well, I'll associate myself with Wolken- 
kopf, and we’ll make a joint representa- 
tion to the Frenchman.” 

Mr. Quillitt passed a quieter night than 
he had had for some time past, and rose 
betimes in excellent spirits. His bed- 
room window looked out on the bay, and 
as he gazed across its sunlit waters upon 
the lustrous expanse of ocean beyond, he 
felt a thrill of patriotic pride at the thought 
that it should have fallen to his lot to plant 
the British flag on a new point of vantage 
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in that golden world. In the midst of 
these inspiring reflections Mr. Quillitt’s 
eye fell upon a distant object in the offing. 

e started violently, and the hairbrush 
fell from his hand. Its place was instantly 
filled by a powerful binocular, which the 
consul hastily brought to bear on the 
approaching vessel. Yes, there was no 
mistaking its squat and swarthy hull, its 
ungainly and forbidding lines. It was a 
powerful ironclad steaming rapidly to- 
wards the bay. 

Mr. Quillitt was dressed in a twinkling, 
and half-way to the prime minister’s house 
before he was five minutes older. As he 
skirted the little curve of shining sand 
which had to be traversed to reach it, two 
figures caught his eye —one that of M. 
de Chauvin striding rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the palace, the other that of Herr 
Wolkenkopf, in quite unofficial costume, 
a palmleaf hat on his head and satchel at 
his side, dredging away as tranquilly as 
though there were no such things as inter- 
national rivalries in the world. 

Hurried as he was, the British consul 
halted for a moment at the naturalist’s. 
elbow. “Look,” he said, thrusting the 
binocular into the other’s hand, and point- 
ing towards the ironclad. 

Herr Wolkenkopf calmly inspected the 
approaching vounal, and returned the glass 
to its owner with the single monosyllable,. 
“Zo!” 

“ You will support me, Wolkenkopf,” 
said Mr. Quillitt, pale but firm, “in pro-- 
testing against this act of piracy on the 
part of France.” ; 

“Mine friend,” replied the German. 
quietly, “I promise you I will protest 
against anything of the kind. But where 
go you, dear Herr? To the minister’s ? 
He is not to hruse. He is at the palace 
with M. de Chauvin.” 

“At the palace with M. de Chauvin! 
Then there is not a moment to be lost.. 
Follow me, Wolkenkopf.” 

And hurrying across the courtyard, Mr. 
Quillitt sprang up the broad bamboo stair- 
case three steps at a time, and dashed un- 
ceremoniously into the audience chamber. 

It was as he expected. M.de Chauvin 
and The O’Mara Molloy were seated at a 
table with an official-looking document, 
which the consul recognized at a glance, 
before them. A treaty! with the royal 
sign-manual (“A week old, no doubt,” 
thought Quillitt bitterly) at its foot, the 
prime minister’s counter-signature oppo- 
site, and the ink still wet with which the 
Frenchman had just executed it. 

“What means this inthrusion, sorr?” 
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said the prime minister, rising with dignity 
from his chair. 

“ You infernal swin — but stay, my first 
business is with you, M. de Chauvin. 
Ah! here is Wolkenkopf. In the name, 
monsieur, of our respective governments 
we protest against the act of piracy which 
” He waved his hand towards the 
window, all eyes following it, but stopped 
dead in the tracks of his remonstrance. 
For the ironclad had hove to about a 
quarter of a mile from the shore. Up flew 
her colors to the peak, and loud exclama- 
tions in English, French, and Irish broke 
simultaneously from three of the persons 
in the room. 

IT WAS THE GERMAN FLAG! 

The three ejaculators turned fiercely on 
their silent companion. Herr Wolkenkopf 
slowly drew a document from his pocket, 
and opened it before their eyes. All rec- 
ognized at once the bold but simple signa- 
ture “ & Afseesova II., his mark.” But 
the treaty was not countersigned by the 
prime minister. 

“The king, sorr,” exclaimed the de- 
scendant of kings, “has been guilty of a 
gross braych of the Consthitution. Your 
threaty is not worth the paper ut’s written 
on!” 

“No?” said the Herr placidly. “But 
that,” pointing through the window at the 
surly visitor in the bay, “that is worth 
much paper, and many writings. Net 
true?” 

The prime minister and the British 
consul owned to themselves that it was 
true. M. de Chauvin audibly attested his 
consciousness of its truth by execrating 
“the name of a cabbage.” 

“ But,” cried Mr. Quillitt, gradually re- 
covering his senses, “how did you—— 
when did he oP 

“ Mine friend,” said the German, look- 
ing at him with benevolent humor in his 
mild blue eyes, “ I took evening meal with 
his Majesty yesterday. The schnapps was 
schon, and 

The O’Mara Molloy sprang forward 
and roughly plucked aside the curtain of 
rush matting which divided the audience 
chamber from the throne-room. There 
on his back lay the monarch, who, like 
Diocletian, Charles the Fifth, and other 
weary royal souls before him, had with 
his own hand divested himself of the bur- 
den of rule. At his side reposed three 
black bottles of a quaint shape. They 
were perfectly empty, but the legend on 
their labels showed that they had con- 











From Longman’s Magazine. 
HOBART PASHA. 


THE name of Hobart Pasha has been 
for so many years prominently before the 
naval world, and always as that of the 
hero of some adventure which would seem 
wild if told of anybody else; he has ap- 
peared so full of life, of energy, and of 
“ go,” that probably few of us, even though 
we knew or could calculate his age, had 
realized that he was in reality approach- 
ing his sixty-fifth birthday ; and our first 
idea, on hearing of his death last June, 
was that he had been prematurely taken 
from us. But at sixty-four, Hobart was 
no longer a young man; and though he 
could scarcely be called old, yet, in the 
fullest sense of the word, he had lived. 
Few men, in this age of civilization, have 
succeeded in crowding more excitement 
into the short space of time that lies be- 
tween the cradle and the grave. It is sat- 
isfactory to find that some picture of the 
man, as he was, has been preserved to us 
in the autobiographical sketches * written 
during the last few months of his life, and 
now edited by his widow. These cannot 
be considered as a biography ; nor, indeed, 
do they make any pretence of being one. 
There is no attempt to fill in the details, 
many of which are purposely obscured ; 
but they serve better than the most mi- 
nute and the most scurrilous chronicle to 
present to the reader the portrait of the 
very remarkable man who has thus re- 
corded his reminiscences of adventure and 
of service, by the light of an experience 
varied beyond that of any man of the gen- 
eration now passing away, or perhaps 
even of any man of the former age, with 
the exception of Lord Dundonald, to 
whose career Hobart’s offers some curi- 
ous points of resemblance. If we here 
endeavor to repeat the story of this life, it 
is assuredly not with any intention of fill- 
ing up the pages which he designedly left 
blank; but rather to give, in a short space, 
greater currency to the notes which he 
has bequeathed to us. 

Augustus Charles Hobart-Hampden, 
third son of the late Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, a lineal descendant of John Hamp- 
den, whose name he assumed, was born 
on April 1, 1822. He entered the navy at 
an early age, and his first experiences 
were of the rudest. The description of 
the midshipmen’s berth to which he was 
introduced might be compared with those 
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* Sketches from my Life, by the late Admiral Hobart 
Pasha; edited by Mrs. Hobart. London: Longmans 
| & Co. 1886, 
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of “ Midshipman Easy” or “ Peter Sim- 
ple;” and his captain, though his cousin, 
is represented as an odious tyrant. Some 
of the stories told of this man are well 
nigh incredible : — 


I have seen [says Hobart] a captain order 
his steward to be flogged almost to death be- 
cause his pea-soup was not hot. I have seen 
an officer from twenty to twenty-five years of 
age made to stand between two guns, with a 
sentry over him, for hours, because he had 
neglected to see and salute the tyrant who had 
come on deck in the dark. 


Such tyranny is by no means without a 
parallel; and, as Hobart says he saw it, 
there is no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the story. One more extraordi- 
nary is this :— 

On one occasion the captain of whom I 
have been writing invited a friend to break- 
fast with him, and there being, I suppose, a 
slight monotony in the conversation, he asked 
his guest whether he would like, by way of 
diversion, to see a man flogged. The amuse- 
ment was accepted, and a man was flogged. 


That the man was flogged may, of 
course, be admitted ; but it is impossible 
to avoid asking what proof the writer had 
of the previous circumstances. He does 
not say that he was one of the party at 
breakfast; indeed, the inference is that 
he was not, and that the breakfast was a 
téte-a-téte. The story, though told in evi- 
dent good faith, appears to be founded on 
hearsay — possibly on the report of the 
steward who had neglected to serve the 
pea-soup hot. In any case, however, it is 
certain enough that in the early years of 
the century tyranny was too often mis- 
taken for discipline, and still oftener, par- 
haps, sprang from a disordered liver, from 
the irritability engendered by solitude, 
and from the absence of all official or pop- 
ular control. The gross forms of tyranny 
described by Hobart are happily long ago 
extinct, and the seamen are protected by 
regulations which the most irritable can- 
not venture to transgress ; but, even now, 
those behind the scenes hear occasionall 
of captains whose “livers” or “nerves” 
permit them to exercise a good deal of 
petty tyranny on officers, who dare not 
complain, at the risk of getting their 
names marked at the Admiralty. 

On leaving this ship Hobart was ap- 
pointed to one of the squadron on the 
coast of Spain under Lord John Hay, and 
was landed with the naval brigade in sup- 
port of Queen Christina. It was at the 
defence of San Sebastian that he received 
his “baptism of fire’ —with no great 
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credit, if we are to take his confession az 
pied de la lettre. 


The fire [he says] was hot and furious. I 
candidly admit I was in mortal fear, and when 
a shell dropped right in the middle of us, and 
was, I thought, going to burst (as it did), I 
fell down on my face. Lord John, who was 
close to me, and looking as cooi as a cucum- 
ber, gave me a severe kick, saying, ‘‘ Get up, 
you cowardly young rascal; are you not 
ashamed of yourself?’’ I did get up, and was 
ashamed of myself. . . . My pride he]ped me 
out of the difficulty, and I flinched no more. 
. . » By degrees all fear left me; I felt only 
excitement and anger; and when we (a lot I 
had to do with it!) drove the enemy back in 
the utmost confusion, wasn’t I proud! 


After some six or seven months of this 
work Hobart was again appointed to a 
ship on the South American station, and 
had the good fortune to be with a captain 
whom he describes as “in every sense a 
gentleman,” and under whom he “ began 
to realize that discipline can be main- 
tained without undue severity, to say 
nothing of cruelty; and that service in 
the navy could be made a pleasure, as 
well as a duty to One’s country.” The 
story of his adventures whilst in this ship 
—of escapes from sharks, affrays with 
robbers or murderers, elopements with 
bewitching sef%oritas or amorous seforas, 
duels with jealous rivals — reads almost 
like pages from a romance, though here 
told in all soberness of matter of fact, and 
including a reference to one little bit of 
brilliant history,* when the allied English 
and French squadron forced the passage 
of the Parana at Obligado, and 


Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir James) 
Hope performed the courageous action which 
covered him with renown for the rest of his 
life. The enemy had, amongst other defences, 
placed a heavy iron chain across the river. 
This chain it was absolutely necessary to re- 
move, and the gallant officer I refer to, who 
commanded the attacking squadron, set a 
splendid example to us all, by dashing forward 
and cutting with a cold chisei the links of this 
chain. The whole time he was thus at work 
he was exposed to a tremendous fire, having 
two men killed and two wounded out of the 
six he took with him. This deed, now almost 
forgotten by the public, can never be effaced 
from the memory of those who saw it done. 
That the fight was a severe one is evident from 
the fact that the vessel I belonged to had 107 
shots in her hull, and 35 out of 70 men killed 
and wounded. 


The implication that Hope personally 
* Hobart has here confused two different commis- 


sions. The fight at Obligado was in November, 1845, 
three years after the time to which he refers it. 
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cut the chain with a cold chisel is correct | to moralize ; and, being entrusted with the 
only in the sense that gud facit per alium,| command of three boats, he carried out 


facit per se. The hammer and the chisel 
were (we believe) actually handied by Mr. 
George Tuck, then an assistant engineer, 
and long afterwards, for many years, in- 
structor in engineering at the Royal Naval 
College at Portsmouth and at Greenwich. 

On returning to England Hobart was 
appointed to a ship for the Brazilian sta- 
tion, the special object being the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. As a prelimi- 
nary to writing his sketches, he gave full 
effect to the Carlyle maxim, and “ cleared 
his mind of cant; ” the reader will find in 
them none of the conventional claims of 
the negro to be “a brudder” —a claim, 
indeed, which is ever most strongly sup- 
ported by those whose knowledge of the 
negro is mainly theoretical. Few who 
have been thrown much amongst them 
will go farther than Hobart, who does 
“not deny that they have souls to be 
saved;” but otherwise believes, “that 
their 7é/e in this world is to attend on the 
white man;” that, in fact, they “ are 
meant to be drawers of water and hewers 
of wood.” He thinks —and it is difficult 
for any one but a faddist not to agree with 
him — that more good would have been 
done by regulating the traffic in black 
ivory, than by prohibiting it, with the 
necessary result that the merchandise 
was packed with cruel and abominable 
compactness, so that much of it perished 
on the voyage, or had to be thrown over- 
board for want of water, or when chased 
by an English cruiser, He tells of one 
schooner he captured with four hundred 
and sixty slaves on board, 


She had been [he says] eighty-five days at 
sea. They were short of water and provi- 
sions. Smallpox, ophthalmia, and diarrhoea 
in its worst form had broken out among the 
poor doomed wretches.: On opening the hold 
we saw a mass of arms, legs, and bodies, all 
crushed together. Many of the bodies to 
whom these limbs belonged were dead or 
dying —in fact, when we had made some sort 
of clearance among them, we found in that 
fearful hold eleven dead bodies lying among 
the living freight. 


The horrors of this traffic have been 
often enough expatiated on; but when we 
pat our sentimental] backs, and flatter our- 
selves that we, as a nation, did so much to 
put a stop to it, itis worth while remem- 


bering that this very acute observer ex-| 


presses himself as “ sceptical of the bene- 





fits conferred upon the African race by, 


our blockade,” 
Hobart was, however, sent to cruise, not 


his duty with such ability and with such 
success, that he speedily became an — 
for the animosity of the slave-dealing 
Brazilians. On one occasion, when on 
shore, he was attacked by two Cuban 
bloodhounds, which their master had let 
slip on him. Fortunately he had his gun 
with him, and scattered the brains of the 
leading dog when within five yards of 
him. This checked the other, and a sailor, 
who had hastened to the rescue, shot 
him also. The object of this murderous 
assault was to enable a vessel, which was 
daily expected, to run her cargo. Hobart, 
having escaped from his enemies on shore, 
succeeded in capturing her with about six 
hundred slaves on board. “As they had 
made a very rapid and prosperous voyage, 
they were in a somewhat better state than 
those on board the last capture. Still 
their state was disgusting enough. Oph- 
thalmia had got a terrible hold of the 
poor wretches ; in many cases the patient 
was stone-blind.” 

After this, Hobart was sent to cruise in 
company with the boats of another ship, 
under the orders of a lieutenant whom he 
here designates A. C. It will not be diffi- 
cult for those who are curious to fill up 
the blank ; it is enough for us to call at- 
tention to the homage which Hobart ren- 
ders to this officer for “a gallant act; 
such,” he says, “as I have not seen sur- 
passed during forty years of active ser- 
vice.” They had sighted a large brig 
running in with a fresh breeze. A. C. 
was in the leading boat, and, attempting 
to cut her off, got close under her bows 
and sprang on board. Those in the boat 
were unable to catch hold, and she went 
fast astern. A. C. was left alone on the 
deck, He ran aft, shot the man at the 
helm, and, taking his place, put the helm 
down with his leg, whilst with his remain- 
ing pistol he kept the crew at bay. The 
brig was thus thrown up in the wind, was 
overtaken by the boats, and captured after 
a short resistance, in which Hobart re- 
ceived a nasty wound in the hand. As to 
A. C., he says :— 


All the reward he got, beyond the intense 
admiration of those who saw him, was a bad 
attack of smallpox from the diseased animals 
(there is no other name for negroes in the 
state they were in) on board the slave-vessel, 
which somewhat injured the face of one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw. He is now an 
admiral, has done many gallant acts since 


| then, but none could beat what he did on that 


memorable morning. 
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It was apparently a little after this that 
Hobert was sent with a prize to Deme- 
rara, where he found that the soldier 
officers, in attempting to “ withstand the 
dreadful monotony of doing nothing, had 
taken to living rather too well,” with the 
natural consequence that “many a fine 
fellow had been carried off by yellow 
fever.” Warned by their example, Ho- 
bart varied the amusement, and fell despe- 
rately in love with the governor’s daughter. 
Now, in Hobart’s own words — 


The Governor was a very great swell, a 
General, a K.C_B., etc., and his daughter was 
a mighty pretty girl, much run after by the 
garrison ; so it was thought great impertinence 
on my part, as a humble sub-lieutenant, to 
presume to make love to the reigning, if not 
the only beauty in the place. However, au- 
dacity carried me on, and I soon became No. 
1 in the young lady’s estimation. I used to 
ride with her, spent the evenings in the bal- 
cony of Government House with her, sent her 
flowers every morning, and so on, till at last 
people began to talk, and steps were taken by 
her numerous admirers to stop my wild career. 


He was accordingly publicly and grossly 
insulted by one of his rivals, whom he 
forthwith called out, “and the next morn- 
ing put a ball into his ankle, which pre- 
vented him dancing for a long time to 
come.” He goes on: — 


On returning home after the hostile meet- 
ing, I found a much more formidable adver- 
sary in the shape of the Governor himself, 
who was stamping furiously up and down the 
verandah of my apartment. Ne received me 
with, ‘‘ What the devil do you mean, young 
sir, by making love to my daughter? You are 
a mere boy. What means have you got?”’ 
After the o!d gentleman’s steam had gone 
down a little, I replied, ‘‘ Really, General, 
I hardly know how to answer you. Your 
daughter and I are very good friends, the 
place is most detestably dull, there is nothing 
to do; and if we amuse ourselves with a little 
love-making, surely there can be no great 
harm.’”? This rejoinder of mine made things 
worse. I thought the old boy would have had 
a fit. At last he said, ‘*The mail steamer 
leaves for England to-morrow; you shall go 
home by her. I order you to doso.”’ I re- 
plied that I should please myself and that I 
was not under his orders. The General went 
away uttering threats. After he was gone I 
thought seriously over the matter. I calcu- 
lated that my income of 120/. a year would 
scarcely suffice to keep a wife, and I decided 
to renounce my dream of love. I went to pay 
a farewell visit to my young lady, but found 
that she was locked up; so away I went, and 
soon forgot all about it. Shortly afterwards 
I heard that the Governor’s daughter married 
the man whose leg I had lamed for his imper- 
tinence to me. 
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Another reminiscence of the same pe- 
riod is more serious. He had been put in 
charge of a captured slaver ordered to the 
Cape of Good Hope for adjudication, and 
in her were sent the captain and three of 
his crew as witnesses. The captain was 
gentlemanly, a good sailor, a first-rate nav- 
igator, and before many days were over 
Hobart struck up a friendship with him, 
invited him to join his mess, and let him 
and his men do pretty well what they 
liked, taking only the precautions to shut 
them up at night and to sleep with a pis- 
tol under his pillow; but, as the weather 
was hot, he made his bed in a bunk on 
deck. 


One evening [he says] I retired to my sleep- 
ing-place as usual, after having passed a 
pleasant chatty evening with my prisoner. I 
was settling myself to sleep — in fact, I think 
I was asleep as far as it would be called so, 
for I had from habit the custom of sleeping 
with one eye open — when I saw, or felt, the 
flash of a knife over my head. The entrance 
to my couch was very limited, so that my 
would-be murderer had some difficulty in 
striking the fatal blow. Instinct at once 
showed me my danger. To draw my pistol 
from under my pillow was the work of a sec- 
ond; to fire it into the body of the man who 
was trying to stab me, that of another. A 
groan and a heavy fall on the deck told me 
what had happened, and springing out of my 
sleeping-berth I found my friend the captain - 
lying on his face, dead as a door-nail. 


Two of the other prisoners had mean- 
time got on deck and attacked the quar- 
termaster of the watch, who threw one 
overboard and floored his fellow just as 


Hobart came to his support. And, with- 
out further adventure, they got to the 
Cape, where Hobart was near being sent 


to prison on a charge of murder. On his 
return to England, after this voyage, he 
was appointed to the royal yacht, and two 
years later was promoted to the rank of 
Reniueant, He was afterwards appointed 
to a ship in the Mediterranean, where he 
“passed for several years the usual hum- 
drum life of a naval officer during times of 
profound peace.” * 

The crisis of 1848 found him on the 
coast of Italy, but his sketches are not 
intended as history, and his personal share 
in the transactions which rendered the 
year memorable was but slight. On the 
outbreak of the Russian war in 1854 he 
went up the Baltic as first lieutenant of a 


* The social phase of the Mediterranean at this 
period was amusingly, though with some exaggeration, 
described by the late Mr. J. Hannay, in a series of 
sketches under such titles as ‘* Sand and Shells,”’ ** Bis- 
cuits and Grog,”’ etc. 
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paddle-wheel steamer, out of which he was 
shortly afterwards promoted to an acting 
vacancy. In this position he shared the 
disgust and distaste which the commander- 
in-chief inspired in every officer in com- 
mand of a ship; but he was not ina 
position to know much of the secret 
springs by which the fleet was regulated, 
and his remarks have no particular value 
or importance. From the Baltic he was 
sent, towards the close of the war, to the 
Mediterranean in command of a gun-ves- 
sel, and he seems to have continued on 
that station for several years, his stay 
extending into the reign of the admiral 
whom he here denotes as Sir W. M. 

Sir W. M. had the reputation of being 
the smartest officer in the navy. We 
would go farther, and say that he was the 
smartest officer who had held high com- 
mand in the navy since the days of Lord 
St. Vincent, to whom he had many points 
of resemblance. As his rule was an iron 
one, and the stress of it fell principally on 
commanding officers, it is not to be won- 
dered at that there were many who were 
by no means enthusiastic in his praises; 
but unimpassioned lookers-on were even 
then aware of the extent and importance 
of the reforms which he instituted, and 
could admire and appreciate the manner 
in which he enforced cleanliness and order 
in the ships and among the ships’ com- 
panies, and rendered it possible to walk 
in the streets of Malta even when the 
squadron was giving leave. Still, his 
methods were exact, or even peculiar, and 
few days passed by without giving cur- 
rency to some new story, real or imagined, 
of which the commander-in-chief was the 
hero. Hobart’s little misadventure has 
merely the exceptional merit of being told 
and guaranteed by one of the principals. 
The admiral had given orders for all gun- 
vessels, such as Hobart commanded, to 
carry on deck a number of water-casks, 
which he conceived might be used to float 
the ship off if she got aground. Hobart 
having, sorely against his will, lumbered 
his upper deck in this way, had utilized 
the casks for his own convenience, and 
quartered his dogs in them, pending the 
necessity of turning them to account in 
the way the admiral proposed; and this 
was the state of things on board the F. 
when Sir W. M. determined to inspect the 
ship. Hobart must tell the rest. 

The day of my ship’s inspection was evi- 
dently not one of my lucky days. To begin 
with, a horrid little monkey belonging to the 
crew — amusing himself running about in the 
hammock-nettings near to the gangway over 
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which the great man had to pass —seeing 
something he thought unusual, made a rush 
as the commander-in-chief was stepping on 
board, stooped down and deliberately took 
the cocked hat off his head, dropped it into 
the sea, then started up the rigging chattering 
with delight at the mischief he had done. The 
cocked hat was at once recovered, wiped dry, 
and placed in its proper place. The admiral, 
always stern as a matter of principle, looked, 
after this incident, sterner than usual, hardly 
recognized me except by a formal bow, then 
proceeded to muster the officers and crew. 
This over, he commenced to walk round the 
deck. I remarked with pleasure his counte- 
nance change when he saw how neatly his pet 
water-casks were painted and lashed to the 
inner gunnel of the ship. He said quite gra- 
ciously, ‘‘I am glad to see, Captain Hobart, 
that you pay such attention to my orders.’”’ I 
began to think I was mistaken in my idea of 
the man; but alas for my exuberance of spirits 
and satisfaction! while the admiral was closely 
examining one of his pet casks, his face came 
almost in contact with the opening of the bar- 
rel, when, to his and my horror, a pretty little 
spaniel put out his head and licked the great 
man on the nose! I shall never forget the 
admiral’s countenance; he turned blue with 
anger, drew himself up, ordered his boat to be 
manned, and walked over the side, not saying 
a word to any one. The admiral hated dogs, 
hated sport of all kind, and, after what oc- 
curred, I fancy hated me. The very next day 
I was ordered to the coast of Syria; just what 
I wanted—to be out of the commander-in- 
chief’s way, and to have some good shooting.* 


In March, 1863, Hobart was advanced to 
post rank; and, having no expectation of 
present employment, conceived the idea 
of utilizing his involuntary leisure in a 
manner at once exciting and profitable, 
and, under the zom de guerre of Captain 
Roberts, accepted the command of a ship 
built and fitted out to run the blockade of 
the Confederate States. The adventures 
of the ship he related shortly afterwards in 
a little volume entitled “ Never Caught,” 
much of which is now incorporated with 
these sketches. If it was excitement 
which he was mainly in quest of, he cer- 
tainly got it in a series of extraordinary 
and hairbreadth escapes from capture or 
destruction; but rumor was more false 
than even she generally is, if he did not 
also win a very handsome pecuniary re- 


* We remember a somewhat similar instance, when 
Sir W. M.., inspecting a line-of-battle ship, and prying 
too inquisitively into the recesses of a pigeon-hole be- 
tween the beams on the main deck, found himse!f face 
to face with a guinea-pig that had been established 
there by one of the midshipmen. On another occasion 
he s!ipped unexpectedly on board a ship newly come 





from the Channel fleet, and went round her decks in 
| grim silence, which he broke only on the gangway, to 
| say to the commanding officer, *‘ Your decks are dirty 
and your hammocks are badly stowed Good-morning.’’ 
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ward for his labors and risks ; and, indeed, 
he himself says that “the captain of a 
blockade-runner could realize in a month 
a sum as large as the salary of the gov- 
ernor of Nassau.” This we may the more 
readily believe, as it appears that the 
average profit on Hobart’s private ven- 
tures was something like one thousand 
per cent., independent of the very liberal 
pay from the owners, whose whole cargo 
was bringing in a similar profit. 

It. would be unreasonable to suppose 
that Hobart, in entering on this service, 
was not mainly guided by pecuniary con- 
siderations, although his predilections 
were unquestionably in favor of the Con- 
federates, whom he favored both as main- 
taining the right of the white man to be 
free and of the black man to be a slave. 
Had he been a rich man he might have 
fought for them; being a poor man, he 
combined principle and profit, and ran the 
blockade for them. His merit is not that 
what he did was mainly foc his pecuniary 
advantage, but that what he undertook to 
do he did remarkably well; and that in 
the full stringency of the blockade he suc- 
cessfully made six round trips in and out 
of Wilmington. Hobart modestly attrib- 
utes much of this success to luck; but a 
man of ability, nerve, and ready wit has a 
way of compelling luck, which goes far to 
take from it the element of chance. How 
much of these qualities Hobart was mas- 
ter of appears from almost every page of 
his narrative, of which the following ac- 
count of a run into Wilmington may be 
taken as a sample :— 


On our nearing the blockading squadron at 
nightfall we heard a great deal of firing going 
on inshore, which we conjectured (rightly, as 
it afterwards appeared) was caused by the’ 
American ships, who were chasing and severely 
handling a blockade-runner. An idea at once 
struck me, which I quickly put into execution. 
We steamed in as fast as we could, and soon 
made out a vessel ahead that was hurrying in 
to help her consorts to capture or destroy the 
contraband. We kept close astern of her, 
and in this position followed the cruiser sev- 
eral miles. Suddenly the firing ceased, and 
our pioneer turned out to sea again. As we 
were by this time very near inshore, we stopped 
the engines and remained quite still, but un- 
luckily could not make out our exact position. 
The blockading cruisers were evidently very 
close in, so we did not like moving about; 
besides, the pilot was confident that we were 
close enough to the entrance of the river to 
enable us to run in when day broke without 
being in any danger from the — Thus 
for the remainder of the night we lay quite 





close to the beach. 
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And the next day they got in, though not 
without some further difficulty. 

After having made his six successful 
trips, Hobart gave up his command and 
returned to England, where the first news 
he got, as he landed at Southampton, was 
of the capture of his old ship, whose luck 
had broken down under her new com- 
mander. Having now leisure, and perhaps 
also some spare cash, Hobart resolved to 
travel for a year on the Continent; and in 
the course of his wanderings came to 
Constantinople. He had letters of intro- 
duction to the grand vizier, Fuad Pasha, 
on whom he accordingly called. It was 
the time of the rebellion in Crete, and the 
conversation turned on the systematic 
running of the Turkish blockade of the 
island fe Greek vessels. Hobart thought 
it could be stopped without much diffi- 
culty, and the next day was invited to take 
service under the Ottoman government. 
Hobart considered for a short time, and 
answered, “Well, your Highness, I am 
ready, if the terms offered me are satis- 
factory.” They proved “most satisfac- 
tory,” and he accepted. The engagement 
was for five years, but was renewed and 
renewed, and was still in force at the time 
of his death. 

He was at once sent to Crete to puta 
stop to the blockade-running. On arriv 
ing on his station he found that the Turk- 
ish officers, in their ignorance of interna- 
tional law, had permitted themselves to 
be hoaxed with various newly coined reg- 
ulations, which practically rendered the 
blockade nugatory. He ound also that 
the revolt was entirely fostered by Greek 
intrigue, and was dependent on Greek 
support; “that if the blockade-running 
was stopped, the insurgents would at once 
lay down their arms for want of food and 
warlike stores.” He determined to put a 
stop to it, and with a small selected 
squadron left Suda Bay as though on a 
cruise, and when out of sight steamed 
straight for Syra, “the principal delin- 
quent in fitting out and sending blockade- 
runners to Crete.” Circumstances alter 
cases; to look for blockade-runners near 
their starting-point at — seemed most 
fitting ; a short time before, the action of 
the Americans in cruising near the Baha- 
mas seemed most questionable. By the 
next morning he was off Syra, and, as day 
broke, sighted “a regular blockade-run- 
ner” about a mile to seaward. Ona blank 
gun being fired, to bring her to, she an- 
swered with a shotted Armstrong, cutting 
away the stanchion of the bridge on which 
Hobart was standing. The vessel made 
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good her run into Sy ra, keeping up a run- 
ning fight with tw) Turkish despatch- 
boats; but Hobart was quite satisfied, 
knowing that the chase had been guilty 
of piracy, and had given him a legal pre- 
text for laying an.embargo on all the ship- 
ping of the port. The position was thus 
reversed: Syra was closely blockaded; 
and “within three days, no blockade-run- 
ners arriving at Crete, the insurgents laid 
down their arms and begged for bread.” 

On his return to Constantinople Hobart 
was specially well received, not only b 
the sultan, who promoted him to the ran 
of full admiral, but by the representatives 
of the European powers. England alone 
stood aloof. “The Admiralty,” he says, 
“went so far as to tell me that if I did not 
immediately return, my name would be 
erased from the list of naval officers. An 
officer of high rank, a member of the 
Board of Admiralty, wrote to me a semi- 
official letter, in which he said: ‘ Unless 
ng leave the Turkish service, you will 

e scratched off the list.’ Feeling ex- 
ceedingly hurt at such treatment... I 
wrote to him: ‘You may scratch and be 
damned.’ This letter was, I think, very 
unfairly quoted against me some time 
afterwards in the House of Commous. 
However, my name was erased from the 
list of naval officers, and was not replaced 
there for several years.” * 

It was with the Russian war of 1877 
that Hobart’s name first became generally 
known, and the story of his career at that 
time would be a history of the naval side 
of the war, which our limits do not permit 
us to undertake. In these sketches he 
has merely glanced at some of his ad- 
venturous achievements, the relations of 
which are still too long to quote —too 
detailed to abstract. Itis perhaps of more 
real interest to note that, in his opinion, 
the war, as a war of invasion, might have 
been prevented if the Turkish naval force 
had been properly utilized.{ What he 
says is this: — 

Some few days before the war broke out I 
was sent to examine the Danube from a pro- 
fessional point of view; and it was soon made 
clear to me that much could be done in the 
way of defending that great estuary had nauti- 
cal experience and the splendid material of 
which the Turkish sailor is made of been prop- 
erly utilized. But I found that pig-headed ob- 


* Hobart is here, as before, confusing dates. His 
name was not erased from the navy list till after the 
outbreak of the Russian war, nine or ten years later 
than the time he is here speaking of 

t Lord Dundonald (with whose career we have already 
compared Hobart’s) held very similar views as to the 
possibility of preventing the Peninsular War. 
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stinacy and the grossest ignorance prevailed in 
the councils of those who had supreme com- 
mand in that river. I found that my advice, 
and that of competent Turkish officers, was 
entirely ignored; and that few, if any, proper 
steps were taken to prevent the enemy’s prog- 
ress into Roumania, and, later on, his passing 
the Danube almost unopposed. On the day 
that war was declared, I was at Rustchuk, the 
headquarters of the Turkish army. On that 
occasion I made a final effort, by making 
propositions which events have proved would 
have arrested the advance of the enemy. I 
was simply told to mind my own business, and 
ordered to immediately rejoin my ships, which 
were at the moment lying at the Sulina mouth 
of the Danube. 
J. K. LAUGHTON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF DANCING. 


THE incongruity of this title will doubt- 
less strike many as laughable, or even 
absurd. To most people dancing and 
philosophy will probably seem as far 
asunder as the poles. As a justification, 
I might plead that such incongruities are 
fashionable nowadays; that even “shil- 
ling dreadfuls ” won't sell without striking 
titles; and indeed, if I laid claim to any 
wit, I might call in Isaac Barrow to be 
my champion, who says that wit consists 
“in a startling metaphor, in-a plausible 
reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense.” 

But my case shall rest on no such un- 
satisfactory basis. No! I entirely deny 
any incongruity or absurdity in the phrase, 
philosophy of dancing. On the contrary, 
I maintain that dancing can be shitenaghe 
ically treated, and that the importance of 
such treatment can hardly be overrated. 
Dr. Tanner has proved that man can exist 
without food. Has it been proved that 
he can exist without dancing? Our age 
has seen a philosophy of clothes, and 
surely men are as much dancing as clothes- 
wearing animals? 

All may not agree with the dancing- 
master in “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ” 
that the destinies of the nations depend 
on the science of dancing; all may not 
acknowledge that the mistakes in the 
Soudan would not have occurred if the 
Cabinet had been chosen after the manner 
of the land of Lilliput: but still, when we 
remember how Hippoclides, the son of 
Tisander, lost a kingdom and a wife, by 
dancing a Greek can-can (axopyjoad ye iv 
| tov yauov, as Herodotus has it); and how, 
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on the other hand, “daughters of men,” 
meaning ballet-girls, have won kingdoms 
and husbands by marrying “ sons of God,” 
to wit, peers of England, — when we think 
of these things, we cannot but own that 
in our day dancing does not receive the 
attention it merits. 

In this, as in certain other arts (I use 
the word in its broadest sense), far from 
advancing, our age has receded. The 
history of an art has been likened to the 
history of a man—his childhood, his 
manhood, his dotage. The illustration 
has met with approval. Yet to me there 
seems no reason why, on attaining its 
maturity, an art should begin to fade, to 
dwindle, to decay. In this year of grace 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six, we do 
not look for originality, but may we not 
expect the excellence of a ripe maturity? 
After all, dotage is subjective. In the 
political world what may seem to some 
the waverings of a driveller and an idiot, 
are to others the natural issue of a grand 
old age. 

In dancing, however, our retrogression 
is certain. In the youth of the world —I 
do not refer to the glacial period, nor yet 
to the men of the cave —in the days of 
the earlier civilizations of Asia, and later 
among the peoples of India, of China, 
of Japan, dancing was a religion. The 
Greeks, whose civilization our own with 
all its boasting has hardly surpassed even 
materially (it is said that the inscriptions 
in Antioch talk of the artificial lighting of 
the streets, and the existence of a press), 
acted very differently: from us. With 
them dancing was a necessary part of 
education; to them a great dancer was a 
great man; Socrates thought it not un- 
worthy of his philosophy to learn the art 
in his old age ; and 


the wise Thessalians ever gave 
The name of leader in their country’s dance 
To him that had their country’s governance. 


Yet even among the Greeks we find sure 
signs of a decadence; Lucian’s dialogue 
is a defence of dancing, not a panegyric. 
It is true that he proves dancing to be 
superior to tragedy, asserts that it is co- 
eval with the world, that Troy was taken, 
that Zeus was saved, that Ariadne was 
ruined by a dance. 

No more surely is needed to show the 
importance of my subject to those who, 
judging from the state of dancing at the 
present day, deem it a mere amusement. 
To those who object to it from moral or 
religious reasons, I say in the words of 
Lucian : “ Come, tell me, my dear sir, with 
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regard to dancing in the ball-room or at the 
theatre, do you censure it as one who has 
often seen it, or as one who knows noth- 
ing of such sights? You say you deem 
them disgraceful and to be spat upon. If 
indeed you have seen them, you have a 
right to ag opinion (such as it is) as 
well as I; if not, beware, my orthodox 
friend, lest ed censure may seem, in the 
eyes of worldlings, rash and unreasoning, 
as coming from one who prates about that 
of which he knows nothing.” Go, m 
friends, go and be converted like Longfel- 
low’s cardinal. 

Let me not be thought to claim to be the 
first to call attention to the importance of 
dancing and its culpable neglect —s 
us. Of those who have recognized this, 
may mention Noverre and Davies. M 
sole title to originality lies in my method. 

To those who are not very deeply read 
in the earlier English poets, the existence 
of a poem entitled “Orchestra,” by Sir 
John Davies, one time chief justice of 
Ireland, may be unknown. His “ Nosce 
Teipsum ” is familiar to: most students, by 
name atall events. His less-known work, 
though not mentioned by Hallam, is in 
many ways most interesting. Written in 
a peculiar but easy-flowing stanza of seven 
lines, it illustrates by many ingenious 
analogies the origin and importance of - 
dancing, establishing its existence and 
effects, and tracing in it all the motions of 
nature. 


For what are Breath, Speech, Echoes, Music, 
Winds, 
But Dancings of the Ayre in Sundry Kinds? 


Noverre displays none of the mysticism 
which pervades this very ingenious and 
imaginative poem. His treatment is less 
ethereal and more practical. He argues 
that dancing is the one important thing in 
life ; that to be a successful dancer, a man 
must be everything and know everything ; 
that, in a word, dancing connotes every- 
thing. The converse, that to know any- 
thing or be anything one must be a dancer, 
or, to put it ina logical form, “ Everything 
denotes dancing,” Noverre does not seem 
to have recognized. 

An exhaustive treatment of so wide a 
subject as that of dancing will not here be 
attempted. It will content me briefly to 
indicate the methods, historical and sci- 
entific, by which future seekers after truth 
must proceed. Those who still believe 
that there is some historical reality at the 
bottom of every myth, however altered 
by tradition or embellished by poetic 
fancy, will be interested in the different 
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claims to the invention of dancing which 
appear in different mythologies. It has, 
by the way, been suggested to me that in 
this context resuscitation were a better 
word than invention: for dancing, some 
hold, was in the world before man, and 
was carried by our ancestors the apes to 
a higher elevation than it has ever reached 
since. The other day, while in a mytho- 
logical mood hesitating between Greek 
nymphs and Gothic fairies, balancing the 
rights of Terpsichore and Fin McCoul, a 
lucky and providential accident — the 
discovery of an old book, entitled “A 
treatise against Dauncing made Dialogue- 
wise by John Northbroke”— turned my 
—_—, into a blissful feeling of re- 
ief. 

The author, after duly examining all 
the evidence, thus sums up: “ But whatso- 
ever these saye, St. Chrysostom, an an- 
cient father, sayth that it came first from 
the devill.” 

This was satisfactory. His Satanic 
Majesty (it is well in these days to be 
punctilious about titles) is undoubtedly 
older than Fin, and most probably older 
than Terpsichore. For to put it syllo- 
gistically :— 


Medusa lived before Terpsichore ; 
The Devil was coeval with Medusa; 


(As Lamb says : — 


The feast being ended, to dancing they went, 
To a music that did produce a 

Most dissonant sound, while a hellish glee 

Was sung in parts by the Furies Three, 
And the Devi/ took out Medusa.) 


.*. The devil lived (and danced) before 
Terpsichore. 


The only doubtful part of the syllogism 
is whether the first proposition is true or 
not. However, I have gone with the con- 
sensus of opinion. 

After paying due respect to the inventor 
of dancing, it seemed suitable to investi- 
gate the time when and the reasons why. 
Here again I am indebted to a prede- 
cessor who traces “the origin and inven- 
tion of this dissolute and lascivious exer- 
cise to the devils in hell, what time the 
Israelites, after feasting and gorging them- 
selves with wine, fell to dancing around 
the molten calf in the desert.” 

The classification of dances is a much 
more difficult task. The following is 
purely tentative; comprehensiveness is 
perhaps all it can boast of. 


There are three classes or kinds of | 


dances. 
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dances in which the dancers are of the 
same sex, and dance in bands. Mr. North- 
broke recognizes this class, but seems to 
restrict it to those solemn exercises 
through which schoolgirls stalk —calis- 
thenics, as the prospectuses call them 
nowadays. In this class, however (which 
my predecessor puts first as the most inno- 
cent, I, through gallantry), we must in- 
clude the choric parts of ballets. The 
second class is that of mixed dances. 
The dancers still dance in bands, but 
there is no limitation of sex. My rever- 
end friend rather unkindly speaks of this 
class as “instituted only for pleasure and 
wantonnesse sake.” The animus which 
he displays all through his treatise might 
be put down to physical inability, had he 
not foreseen that such an accusation might 
arise, and written, “ My age is not the 
cause nor my inhabilitie the reason there- 
of.” Lord Byron’s reason for writing his 
diatribe is only too obvious. Before pro- 
ceeding to the third class, I venture to sug- 
gest that this, the second class, might be 
subdivided into square and round dances. 
By the way, Mr. Northbroke’s opinion as 
to the invention of round dances is rather 
amusing. Women, he says, invented 
them that “ holding upon men’s arms they 
may hop the higher.” The third class 
consists of those dances in which one in- 
dividual dances alone. In the near future 
I purpose to enlarge upon and exemplify 
these classes, by enumerating, age by age, 
country by country, race by race, all the 
dances that have been in vogue, that are 
still in vogue, and, by a process of induc- 
tion, all the dances that are likely to be 
in vogue, among men. It will be a sub- 
ject of infinite interest, and of infinite 
length. A friend of mine, indeed, a 
learned doctor, has left me a work in 
manuscript in which he labors to show 
that national character is to be best seen 
in the national dances; that as the Irish- 
man (my friend was a Celt) faces his part- 
ner in the national jig, so is he straight- 
forward in love and war. However, I 
must for the present leave this, the more 
strictly historical part of my subject, and 
proceed to the more purely scientific. 

It seems to me that there is something 
subtler, something more real in dancing 
than these rather superficial distinctions 
— interesting as they may be to the ordi- 
nary observer, ould a they must be to 
one who is treating dancing from a merel 
historical standpoint. All human knowl- 
edge, we are told, is relative; so is all 
dancing. In dancing, as in everything 


The first class includes all! else, there is an ideal, an ideal ever unat- 
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tainable, but towards which all dancing 
should tend. As the ideal poet is one 
who writes poetry purely for poetry’s 
sake, so the ideal dancer is one who dances 
purely for dancing’s sake. As all motives 
of gain, nay, all moral and ethical tenden- 
cies, while they may magnify and popu- 
larize a poem, lessen its value as pure 
poetry, so all extraneous motives detract 
from the purity of dancing. It is true 
that this ideal is never reached, but some 
dancing approaches it much more nearly 
than others. 

The dances included in the first class, 
Pyrrhica saltatio, were in ancient times 
entirely religious. The gambols of the 
Salvationists form the only parallel among 
us. The secular element has invaded the 
other representatives of this class — cal- 
isthenics, and the choruses in the ballets ; 
in the former the end is health, in the 
latter the earning of money, or something 
else, which ought to be equally subsidi- 
ary. Plainly it is not in this class that 
we are to look for dancing for dancing’s 
sake. 

There is more difficulty in dealing with 
the claims of the second class — that of 
mixed dancing. It will be said that many 
people waltz for waltzing’s sake; waltz 
and dance are almost synonymous terms 
nowadays. If, after the manner of Socra- 
tes, I ask, as one ignorant of such things, 
What is meant by “ for waltzing’s sake”? 
the answer will in all probability be, “ Oh, 
for the pleasure merely.” We will not go 
into the question as to whether the attain- 
ment of pleasure is the ideal end of danc- 
ing. That shall be left quite open. In- 
deed, one must perforce acknowledge that, 
if a person dances purely for the pleasure 
he gets in dancing, and Is entirely regard- 
less of the person with whom he dances, 
and all other externals, such a person is 
much nearer to the ideal than other less 
ascetic individuals. But is such a course 
of conduct practicable? That it was not 
usual in Mr. Northbroke’s day, some two 
hundred years ago, is clear. “Why are 
men desirous more to daunce rather with 
this woman, than with that woman? And 
why are women so desirous rather to 
choose this man than that man to daunce 
withall?” Our spelling may have changed 
since then — we spell daunce without a # 
— but our ways are very much the same. 
For consider how such a dancer would 
actin a ball-room. Recognizing the un- 
seemliness of dancing alone, he would 
find it necessary to get a partner. This 
may seem easy in his case, as it will not 
matter whether she be plain or pretty, 
young or old, silent or talkative, provided 
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she can dance. But looking into it more 
closely we find that all these adjuncts do 
exert a certain influence, an influence that 
would injure ideal purity of dancing. 
Beauty would attract, ugliness disgust. 
Youth is untrained, age is over-trained. 
With a silent partner one must talk, with 
a loquacious partner one must (still worse) 
listen. However, supposing our dancer 
overcomes these distractions; supposing 
he chooses his partner (or should it be 
rather opponent in these days of fast 
waltzes and faster flirtations?) after the 
advice of Jenyns : — 


But let not outward charms your judgment 
sway, 

Your reason rather than your eyes obey, 

And in the dance, as in the marriage noose, 

Rather for merit than for beauty choose : 

Be her —_ choice, who knows with perfect 
skill, 

When she should move, and when she should 
be still, 

Who uninstructed can perform her share 

And kindly half the pleasing burden bear : 


supposing that the rooms are large, and 
the crush mild; supposing the music is 
perfect, supposing the floor is smooth — 
a goodly lot of suppositions truly — nay, 
supposing he passes through a dance in 
reverential silence ; howis our ideal friend 
to conduct himself in the intervals? He 
is expected to talk, in many instances to 
flirt, or—but may the gods avert it — to 
spoon, as the youth in Mr. Northbroke’s 
dialogue, evidently prompted by the chafe- 
rons of that time, says: “It is well known 
that by dauncings and leapings very many 
honest marriages are brought to passe, 
and therefore, if for that onely, it is good 
and tolerable.” All this cannot be done 
without descending from the atmosphere 
of almost spiritual ecstasy which ought to 
envelop the ideal dancer in the ball-room. 
Again, supper must be regarded as a wea- 
risome necessity, not an agreeable varia- 
tion. All those pleasant little interludes 
in the conservatories must be rigorously 
avoided — no ices, no champagne, no whis- 
pered nothings in a corner. 

Mr. Sinnett tells us that a candidate for 
the Great Brotherhood can pass his pro- 
bation in the full swing of London soci- 
ety; he has a much easier time, then, than 
a dancer who aspires to ideal purity in a 
London ball-room. 

We must turn finally to the third class 
in our search after the ideal. Here, at all 
events, we have no distraction of sex; 
but other agents, perhaps still more pow- 
erful, come into play —love of money and 
love of admiration. All dancing on the 
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stage is done for money, and, to earn 
money, must excite admiration. But all 
work that is done for money, be it physi- 
cul work or mental work, een in imag- 
ination what it gains in condensation. 
Listen to the pregnant words of a wise 
man. Mr. Ruskin says: “It would ap- 
pear therefore that those pursuits which 
are altogether theoretic, whose results are 
desirable or admirable in themselves and 
for their own sake, ... ought to take 
rank above all pursuits which have any 
taint in them of subserviency to life, in 
so far as all such tendency is the sign of 
less eternal and less holy function.” (Mr. 
Ruskin’s books are attainable by every 
one.) 

Were it not for these drawbacks, our 
professional dancers would be second Pe- 
lagias, as Pelagia was on one memorable 
occasion; ideal dancing would exist; we 
might bow down and worship Miss Kate 
Vaughan or Miss Adelaide Wilson. In 
one case, and in one only, both love of 
money and love of admiration are absent, 
and but for a touch of religion —fanati- 
cism — what you will —we should have 
the ideal dancer incarnate. I mean the 
dancing dervish, who has been thus glori- 
fied by Carlyle: “ Are not spinning der- 
vishes an cloquent emblem, significant of 
much? Hast thou noticed him, that sol- 
emn-visaged Turk, the eyes shut; dingy 
wool mantle circularly hiding his figure ; 
bell shaped; like a dingy bell set spinning 
on the tongue of it? By centrifugal force 
the dingy wool mantle heaves itself, 
spreads more and more, like upturned cup 
widening into upturned saucer ; thus spins 
he to the praise of Allah and advantage 
of mankind, faster and faster, till collapse 
ensue, and sometimes death.” 

It is at a further development of this 
class that we must aim in our yearnings 
after the ideal development that cannot 
be far distant in these days of evolution ; 
a development that may be artificially 
hastened when our dancing-masters are 
paid as State officials, when there is a 
minister of dancing, when the heads of 
the Dancing Office are graduates of der- 
vish colleges: then indeed as a nation 
may we aspire to the spiritual ecstasy of 
the dances of the Orient; then will all 
mockery of the divine science cease ; then 
will men forgive Mephistopheles his many 
failings for the sake of his one invention ; 
then will Herodias’s daughter be a patron 
saint; then men will wonder that so wise 
a man as Cicero should have asked so 
foolish a question as, Did ever man dance 
who was neither drunk nor mad ? 
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COLONIZATION IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


From The Spectator. 
COLONIZATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


OFFICIAL sanction has, within the past 
few days, been given by the German au- 
thorities for the establishment of a “ Na- 
tional” Transoceanic Bank, having its 
headquarters at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Ayres, and Berlin; and pressure is being 
brought to bear upon the government 
to obtain a withdrawal of the so-called 
“Heydtsche” rescript, promulgated in 
1859, which prohibits the shipping of emi- 
grant parties to any part of the Brazils. 
In view of this, it may not be amiss to 
consider how far German aspirations for 
colonial expansion in southern America 
are justified by the economic conditions 
of the Fatherland, and what prospect there 
is of their finding legitimate fulfilment in 
the regions of the Parana and Uruguay. 
Taking into account the pressure at home, 
it can hardly be denied that the desire for 
territorial acquisitions abroad is perfectly 
natural. Nowhere in Europe is the strug- 
gle for existence fiercer at the present 
moment thanin Germany. The nation is 
growing at the rate of 1.3 per cent per 
annum, practically at about the same rate 
as the English. Allowing for deaths, 
there is an addition to the population of 
six hundred thousand yearly, which, de- 
paca | two hundred thousand who emi- 
grate, leaves an increase of four hundred 
thousand for whom room must be made 
and food provided. Wages, on the other 
hand, are incredibly low, while the prices 
of commodities are not falling proportion- 
ately. Tailors, working thirteen hours, 
receive on an average I5d@. to 18d. per 
day ; shoemakers, 13¢. to 16d. ; carpenters 
and colliers, 16¢.; masons and smiths, 
from 15d. to 19d. Ironworkers and mill- 
operatives fare even worse. Krupp, at 
Essen, pays a first-class hand under 13s. a 
week, and laborers of the second class get 
only tos. Saxon clockmakers work for 
less than 6s., Silesian nailmakers for less 
than 4s.a week; and weavers in many dis- 
tricts are stated to receive the painfully 
meagre pittance of 28 pfenning —say 34d. 
—per day. Comparing generally the pur- 
chasing power of a mechanic’s weekly 
earnings in this country and in Germany, 
it is found that the average wage of the 
Englishman suffices to procure for him 
either 117.6 lb. of bread, or 23.5 lb. of 
meat; while the Teuton with difficulty 
obtains the money equivalent of 55.5 Ib. 
of bread, or 15.5 lb of meat. This is a 
fair measure of the pressure of low wages 
in Germany. The inadequacy of the rate 
of pay is glaringly apparent when the 
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consumption of food-stuffs in the two coun- 
tries is compared. In England, the con- 
sumption of grain is 1.80 hectolitre (prob- 
ably 2. now) per head; in Germany, .54. 
In other words, the German workman can 
only get one-third as much bread as the 
Englishman, although he ought to be tak- 
ing an absolutely greater amount, to make 
up for a lessened consumption of meat, — 
he eats 18.9 lb. annually, as against 39.4 lb. 
in the United Kingdom. Making every 
allowance, therefore, for the cheapness of 
potatoes with which to eke out the dietary, 
these figures are suggestive of the system- 
atic underfeeding of the laboring classes 
in the Fatherland. The intensity of the 
struggle for life finds expression, more- 
over, in two ominously significant facts ; 
one, a steady and continuous increase of 
crime —the number of convicted crimi- 
nals doubled between 1871 and 1877, ris- 
ing from 6,403 to 12,804, while the number 
of persons imprisoned went from sixty- 
eight thousand to one hundred and two 
thousand —and the other, a suicide-rate 
in the manufacturing districts, where the 
pressure is heaviest, that is perfectly ap- 
palling. Suicides in Saxony have attained 
the enormous figure of three hundred per 
million; the rate in this country is about 
66. per million. In the rural districts, the 
Kampf um Raum is as heavily felt. The 
little farmer, the Bauer or peasant pro- 
prietor, finds his holding inadequate to 
the needs of a rising family. But there is 
no room for natural expansion. To the 
sturdy young Mecklenburger or Pomera- 
nian, hard, out-door work is a condition of 
existence. The soil is all in all to him; 
but land is not to be had. He has no 
handicraft or trade, and his physique un- 
fits him for factory work. So that the 
farmer has no choice but to sell his hold- 
ing, and with the proceeds and his little 
savings, betake himself and his sons toa 
country where the conditions of existence 
are more favorable. Of course, if it were 
possible to ease off the pressure at home 
by facilitating the emigration of an extra 
hundred thousand annually, it would be a 
very desirable thing. And to this extent 
the hankering of Germans after colonial 
possessions of their own to which to trans- 
fer a portion of their superabundant pop- 
ulace is very natural. Whether South 
America will satisfy this desire, and be- 
come the seat of a flourishing Germania 
beyond the seas, is another and a very 
ditferent matter. 

It is quite true that the German colo- 
nies organized in South America have so 
far done fairly well. There are more of 
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them than most people think ; and barring 
the unfortunate results that attended the 
attempt of Messrs. Pinto and Holzwiessig 
to import a cargo of something like fort 

thousand of their compatriots into Brazil, 
the experimental settlements between 
Porto Allegro and Buenos Ayres have 
not been unpromising. In the province 
of Santa Catherina, there is the important 
Dofia Francesca colony, founded in 1849 
by the Hamburg Colonization Society, and 
numbering fifteen thousand Germans, to- 
gether with another two thousand in the 
capital, Joinville. Close by is Sao Benito, 
with about three thousand more. On the 
river Itajahy, some sixty miles from the 
sea, are Blumenau — on which the Brazil- 
ian government spent £600,000— where * 
the German settlers are said to number 
eleven thousand, and Brusque, with twen- 
ty-five hundred Germans who received 
help to the amount of £200,000. In the 
Dom Pedro colony there are some three 
thousand Germans scattered among the 
sixteen thousand Italians located there. 
In the neighboring province, Rio Grande 
do Sul, there is a regular chain of German 
settlements, beginning a little way south 
of Porto Allegro, and stretching thence in 
a north-westerly direction. First comes 
Sao Leopoldo, with four thousand German 
farmers; Hamburgerberg, with four hun- 
dred ; Mundo Novo, with three thousand, 
and five hundred in the capital, Taguara ; 
Nova Petropolis, with three thousand; 
Santa Cruz, with fifteen hundred, nearly 
all Germans ; Germania, round which are 
congregated nearly seventeen thousand ; 
and then Sao Lorenzo, founded in 1850, 
and now containing seven thousand Ger- 
mans, the whole occupying a territory 
considerably larger than the kingdom of 
Saxony. One way and another, it is com- 
puted that in Santa Catherina, out of a 
total population of two hundred thousand, 
there are fully fifty thousand Germans; 
and in Rio Cennde do Sul, among five 
hundred and eighty thousand, there are at 
least seventy thousand of Teutonic origin ; 
besides another ten thousand in La Plata. 
This array of German settlements looks 
quite imposing, and allowing for all exag- 
geration on the part of partial writers like 
C. E. Yung, the author of the “ Deutsche 
Colonien,” is certainly creditable to the 
Fatherland. Taken as they stand, and as 
Tentonic advocates of State-directed colo- 
nization always quote them, the figures 
would appear to give color to the views of 
those who see in the prosperous settle- 
ments of southern America the neucleus 
of a powerful and compact Teutonic State 
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in close and cordial relations with the 
Fatherland. Asa matter of fact though, 
Germans take no account of the real hin- 
drance in the way of a purely Germanic 
occupation of these regions. Leaving out 
of question the unfriendly eyes with which 
the Teutonic immigrants are regarded by 
the natives of La Plata, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Chili, the fact that they are purposely 
sandwiched between Italians and Span- 
iards in order to merge the nationalities 
as much as possible, and that Spanish is 
the official language, and has to be taught 
in all the schools established by the new- 
comers ; leaving out, we repeat, the jeal- 
ousy of the Hispano-Indians, who are as 
peppery as they are patriotic, there is one 
single and sufficient reason why the Ger- 
man element can never attain anything 
like a preponderating weight in southern 
America. Germany is anticipated. Italy 
is already in possession of the field, is 
numerically far and away in advance of 
her, and is pouring her settlers into the 
provinces between Porto Aliegro and 
Chili at a rate that dwarfs German immi- 
gration to a relatively insignificant propor- 
tion, and bids fair, at the present rate of 
increase, to lay the foundation there of an 
enduring and powerful Italy beyond the 
seas. German writers manage to leave 
this fact altogether out of their calcula- 
tions when discussing the probabilities of 
a successful Teutonic settlement of the 
States on the banks of the River Plate. 
But in so doing they are reckoning lit- 
erally without their host. The sooner they 
disillusion themselves on this point the 
better. 
Germans —and probably many English- 
men too, for the matter of that — appear 
to be scarcely cognizant of the proportions 
which the emigration movement is assum- 
ing in Italy from year to year. As a col- 
onizing State, the peninsula is beginning 
to run the Fatherland very close. In 
1871, the number of emigrants who left 
Italy stood already at over one hundred 
and eleven thousand annually. Between 
1871 and 1880, nearly a million and a 
quarter sought homes in foreign countries, 
and since that time the figures have been 
steadily rising. In 1880, they stood at 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand ; and 


in 1883, they were as high as one hundred | 
Of the Italian! and the fare as low as to New York, his 


and sixty-nine thousand. 
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1883) —it is stated that of the seventy 
thousand who sailed for America in the 
preceding twelve months, forty thousand 
found homes in south Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Buenos Ayres ; and this calculation makes 
allowance for the return to their native 
land of a proportion of the emigrants 
amounting to twenty per cent., a very lib- 
eral allowance. In face of such an influx 
of Italians, German immigration there 
sinks into relative unimportance. Ger- 
many claims that since 1870 — that is, in 
fifteen years—more than twenty-seven 
thousand of her sons have settled in South 
America. But during this period, Italy 
alone has been pouring in annually a 
greater number than this, while the total 
of these already settled there cannot fall 
far short of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. The volume, moreover, is increas- 
ing yearly by ten to fifteen thousand. This 
completely swamps the Teutonic element. 
The Italian government has made no at- 
tempt to direct or control the ny 
movement on foot in the peninsula; but 
with true foresight has given the colonists 
in their new homes substantial tokens of 
its undiminished interest and good wishes. 
Every year the Italian Chamber votes a 
handsome sum — it cannot, we imagine, be 
less than £50,000 — in aid of the schools 
and institutions established by the settlers 
in South America. The result is that as 
the colonies expand and grow, the bond 
between them and the mother country is 
becoming stronger and stronger ; and Italy 
would look with something more than an 
unfriendly eye upon any attempt on the 
part of Germans to play a leading part in 
the La Plata States. But the relative 
numbers of the two nationalities settled 
there —three-quarters of a million, in- 
creasing at the rate of thirty and forty 
thousand annually, against one hundred 
and twenty theusand, increasing by a 
couple of thousand yearly — shows clearly 
the absurdity of the German project, even 
if we leave out of reckoning, again, after 
the fashion of the Berlin Colonization 
Societies, the four hundred thousand 
Spaniards and eighty thousand [rench- 
men who are also settled in South Amer- 
ica. Noristhisall. If La Plata were ac- 
cessible to-morrow to the Germaa Bazer, 


emigrants, nearly one-half, it is estimated, | ethnic instincts, which are deeply rooted, 


settle in America, by far and away the 
larger proportion in the Southern States 
of the continent. 


given in “L’Italia in America” (Genoa, 


would still keep him in the belt of Saxon 
migration. The peasant farmer, who nat- 


For instance, in 1882 | urally moves to northern America in pref- 
— the last year for which the statistics are | 


erence to the south, does so because the 
climate conditions are more favorable, the 
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surroundings more congenial, the condi- 
tions of life such as he is accustomed 
to, and because he finds himself among 
friends instead of being sandwiched be- 
tween hostile nationalities. Udi bonum 
bi patria is as true to the German emi- 
grant to-day as of his Aryan predecessor 
in prehistoric times. Professors may talk 
of the German ideal, and the dignity of 
German culture; but eupeptic Mecklen- 
burg peasants and Pomeranian farmers 
think very little of cultural ideals, and a 
good deal of freeland. They are patriotic 
enough, and ready, when called upon, to 
defend their Fatherland. But they have a 
wholesome objection to starving at home, 
or incurring the resentment of hostile 
people abroad, for the sake of an ideal 
which presents itself to ¢hem in the shape 
of the recruiting-serjeant, scanty food, and 
heavy taxation. 


From Nature. 
“HYBRID” WHEAT. 


It is probably not generally known that 
the cereal from which we obtain our bread- 
corn is almost invariably self-fertilized in 
nature, and that only a skilful expert can 
perform the delicate operation involved in 
the cross-breeding of wheat. The anthers, 
when near maturity, must be removed 
from a number of wheat-flowers, and on 
the following day the. pollen of the male 
parent must be placed on the stigma. The 
opening of the glumes, however, is de- 
pendent on the swelling of the “lodicules,” 
which only occurs when the temperature 
of the atmosphere is not less than about 
75°. Below that minimum the florets will 
not open so as to expose the reproductive 
parts to the operator. The angle of open- 
ing of the glumes corresponds to this 
swelling, and when fertilization has been 
performed the lodicules shrivel up and the 

lumes again close over the pistil. It had 
ong been obvious that half-a-dozen differ- 
ent varieties of wheat, blossoming at the 
same time, may be grown in adjacent fields 
or in contiguous rows without the occur- 
rence of interbreeding, in spite of the 
clouds of pollen which sunshine and 
warmth develop at the time of blossoming ; 
and considering the remarkable results 
from the cross-fertilization of numerous 
plants in gardens, it seems surprising that 
the same process should not have been ap- 
plied to wheat. Many years agoa well- 
known selector and “ improver ” of cereals, 
the late Mr. Patrick Sheriff, tried some 
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experiments in this direction. His usual 
method of improvement consisted in the 
selection and careful cultivation of 
“ sports,” and he was approaching the end 
of his career when his earliest attempts at 
cross-breeding were made. The increased 
vigor of wheat, the moulding of the ear, 
the production of a larger and fuller ear, 
with superior grain, earlier maturity, and 
the modification of the straw so as to ren- 
der it stronger, or shorter, and less liable 
to become laid as in the present season, 
are all improvements which may certainly 
be accomplished in regard to this coved 
just as analogous medications have been 
effected in animals and some other plants 
by the recognized methods of breeders. 

The wheat-crop of the United States 
reaches at present 50,000,000 quarters, or 
four times that of England, and this may 
in some measure account for the numer- 
ous experiments in cross-breeding by sci- 
entific American farmers, and especially 
by some of the professors of agriculture 
in the colleges of that country. The same 
remark applies to France, where the culti- 
vation of wheat is relatively far more im- 
portant than in England, and where the 
noted seed-firm of Vilmorin are now in the 
midst of the work of cross-breeding. But 
even in England, disheartened as farmers 
may be as regards wheat-culture, their 
prospects might certainly be improved if 
the average production of this cereal 
could be increased, its quality improved, 
and its liability to disease oad tajeny from 
indifferent weather diminished. Both 
growers and consumers, therefore, have an 
interest in the undertaking of Messrs. 
Carter and Co., the seedsmen, who for 
several years past have been engaged in 
the cross-breeding of wheat at their trial- 
grounds and gardens at Forest Hill. The 
collection of different sorts of wheat at 
this establishment includes varieties from 
every country which exports this grain to 
England. Some of them are not hardy, 
and the wretched appearance of the grow- 
ing specimens of Persian and Indian 
varieties was probably due to their depre- 
ciation in our climate. Some of the 
colonial and other sorts were excellent, 
but none could compare to the so-called 
hybrids. 

The operations commenced in 1882 by 
the sowing of a number of the best En- 
lish and American varieties, and in the 
ollowing summer twenty crosses were 
effected by experts who are usually em- 
ployed by the firm in delicate manipula- 
tions of a similar kind in connection with 
garden vegetables and flowers. In the 
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following autumn the hybrids, as they are 
usually called for convenience, were sown 
between the rows of the male and female 
parents for the sake of comparison, and 
in the succeeding year the mixture of the 
breeds became apparent. Inone plot, for 
example, the female parent was a short- 
strawed velvet-chaffed variety, and the 
male a very large, bearded, and tall Amer- 
ican wheat, and the offspring attained a 
stature exceeding that of the former by a 
foot, with smooth chaff, and stout thick- 
set ears bearing minute awns at the apex 
of the chaff of each grain. This last- 
named peculiarity, the occurrence of de- 
fensive points in serrated order from top 
to bottom of the ear, may be referred to 
as one of the many advantageous peculiar- 
ities which have been developed in the 
course of the experiments, and it has 
gained for the new variety the appropriate 
name of “ bird-proof.” 

Another of the cross-breeds, having the 
earliest of English varieties, Talavera, for 
one of its parents, was almost ready for 
cutting this year on July 21, when we in- 
spected the new sorts, a very early date 
in the case of a late backward harvest. 
Another has the grains very firmly set, and 
therefore not liable to shell out even when 
the crop is dead ripe, as it usually is be- 
fore the time of cutting in New Zealand, 
where this wheat wiil probably prove pop- 
ular. 


“HYBRID” WHEAT. 











Another of the crosses proved to be a 
wheat with shorter straw than any other 
variety in cultivation, and this too will 
prove a valuable modification, since 
neither soil nor season, however produc- 
tive of straw they might be in certain 
years, could throw the crop down. Nor 
does it surprise the experts that the off- 
spring of two parents which are both of 
average height, should prove to be a dwarf 
in regard to the length of its straw, since 
they have had occasion to observe the 
same thing in the breeding of peas — two 
sorts of peas, each four feet high, and re- 
quiring the support of sticks, having pro- 
duced a very useful seedling of two and 
a half feet, which requires no such artifi- 
cial assistance. 

We cannot attempt a detailed descrip- 
tion of the numerous other peculiarities — 
some of them promising to be highly ad- 
vantageous — which have been developed 
in the course of these wholesale experi- 
ment. But we may here observe that the 
most tiresome part of the business has 
proved to be the fixing of the types after 
the crossing had been accomplished. The 
work, however, has proved sufficiently 
successful to encourage the experiment- 
ers to undertake the cross-breeding of bar- 
ley as well as wheat, and to lead them to 
anticipate a large demand for their new 
varieties, not only in this country, but in 
the colonies H. E. 





BriTIsH SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. — The 
death of General Fanshawe, a Scotch soldier 
of fortune in the Russian service, draws atten- 
tion to the number of our countrymen who 
have aided in cementing the great Muscovite 
Empire, and rendered in bygone years inval- 
uable assistance to the house of Romanoff. 
In the Russian War with Turkey, which 
broke out in 1768, the great naval victory in 
the Bay of Tchesme was gained by the intre- 
pidity and skill of the subordinate British offi- 
cers Elphinstone, Greig, and Dugdale. That 
victory was as fatal to the Turkish navy as 
the battle of Lepanto under Don John of 
Austria, or the battle of Navarino under Sir 
Edward Codrington. Marshal Lacy, whose 
name occurs so prominently in Russian his- 
tory, was an Irishman, and died governor- 
general of the Baltic provinces at Riga. 
Colonel Brown, who was with Marshal Munich 
when he forced the lines of Perekof, was Irish 
also, and died General Count Brown at Riga. 
General Keith, second in command under 
Munich, was a Scotchman; General Innes, 








who distinguished himself at the capture of 
Otchakow, was likewise Scotch, as well as 
Colonel Johnston, who fought under Lacy, 
and General Leslie, who was cut off in the 
Steppe, with his entire party, by the Tartars. 
Most of these gentlemen had either been 
‘‘out’’ in the ’15, or, as Jacobites, preferred 
being abroad to living under the Hanoverian 
dynasty. In the first annexation of the Crimea 
a prominent part was played by General Bal- 
maine, a son of the Viscount Balmaine, whose 
adherence to the Stuarts compelled him to 
quit Scotland. Priestman, an admiral in the 
Black Sea fleet, was English, and read the 
burial service at the grave of Howard; while 
the Greigs have now for several generations 
furnished officers of distinction for the Russian 
service. These are only instances which 
could, no doubt, be easily multiplied, while 
other countries, notably Turkey, Spain, and 
Austria, have also some notable examples of 
British officers, who have risen to distinction 
in their service. 


Broad Arrow. 








